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Maybe  it  will  become  a  memory,  like  the  ones  in  thumbprinted  pictures  and  old  men's  stories.  Maybe  we'll 
lose  the  Saturday  hunts  of  meeting  at  a  restaurant  at  4:00  in  the  morning.  Surrounded  by  men  with  muddy  boots 
and  the  same  color  eyes  and  tangled  hair.  Sons  and  cousins  and  brothers  with  pickups  in  the  parking  lots  loaded 
down  with  dog  boxes.  Ready  to  go  deer  hunting. 

I'd  sure  like  to  keep  it,  though.  I'd  sure  like  to  know  that  come  Christmas  Eve  morning,  at  a  little  schoolyard  in 
West  Point,  they'll  be  about  six  or  seven  trucks  full  of  scruffy-looking  men,  wearing  the  same  camouflage 
overalls  they  had  on  yesterday  to  hunt  Goose  Hill.  Jumping  out  of  their  trucks  in  the  dark  with  their  engines 
going,  into  a  world  that  is  frozen  solid  at  5:30  a.m.  Fuming  'cause  Frankie's  late  with  the  dogs  again.  Checking 
their  pockets  to  make  sure  they've  got  enough  shells.  Drawing  maps  with  the  toes  of  their  mud-caked  boots  in 
the  frost-covered  ground.  Lit  up  by  their  headlights.  Planning  the  day. 

It  is  a  day  in  West  Point  that  everyone  dreams  about  when  the  days  haven't  been  good  at  Goose  Hill,  or 
they've  been  rained  out,  iced-out,  or  spent  up  somewhere  else.  "Just  wait  'till  Olsson's.  You'll  see  more  deer  than 
you  ever  seen  in  your  life  there.  You'll  get  a  buck  that  day — no  lie."  The  Olsson's  let  Frankie's  club  hunt  their 
farm  once  a  year,  every  Christmas  Eve.  He'll  come  wheeling  into  the  schoolyard  about  6:30  a.m.,  just  about  the 
time  everyone's  checking  the  sky  for  light.  He'll  drive  in,  roll  down  his  window  and  grin.  "You  all  ready?  I  just 
been  down  to  the  marsh  and  it's  wet.  Once  we  hit  the  railroad  tracks,  I  want  everyone  to  park  on  the  road  and 
walk  on  down  to  the  marsh.  When  you  get  there,  SPREAD  OUT,  you  hear?  I  don't  want  anyone  kilt  down 
there.  It'd  be  too  hard  to  drag  you  out."  Then  Frankie  will  turn  and  yell  into  the  darkness.  "Hey,  Henry!" 

"Yeah,  what?"  the  voice  of  his  65-year-old  brother  will  rumble  out  of  a  faded  green  sedan. 

"I  don't  want  you  hunting  the  road,  you  hear?  You  got  to  get  out  and  walk,  you  hear?  Otherwise,  we'll  end  up 
finding  you  all  froze  up  in  your  car  tonight.  You  even  got  your  gun  today?"  Frankie  will  keep  on  until  he  figures 
everyone's  gonna  walk  to  the  marsh  if  he  doesn't  start  off  soon.  And  then  he'll  be  off. 

When  they  get  to  the  railroad  tracks,  the  world  will  be  pearl  gray.  Frost  and  fog  and  guns  sticking  to  hands,  it's 
so  cold.  People  will  start  walking  to  the  marsh  without  a  word,  raising  fingers  in  greeting  to  silent  men  already 
waiting  on  the  edge  of  the  woods.  A  couple  whistles  will  float  by  on  the  wind.  Everyone  needs  to  know  where 
everyone  is.  Frankie  lets  the  dogs  out  at  7:30.  He'll  let  them  out  in  that  thick  pine  stand,  hoping  they'll  run  the 
deer  out  into  the  marsh.  Some  will.  Most  of  them  don't.  A  few  men  will  get  deer  on  that  first  drive.  Then  Frankie 
will  move  off  the  marsh  and  try  another  piece  of  land  on  the  farm.  Some  men  will  break  off  and  try  hunting  in 
twos  or  threes  somewhere  else  on  the  farm,  certain  they  know  something  special  about  scaring  up  deer  that 
Frankie  and  his  dogs  don't  know.  And  Sture  Olsson  will  show  up  sometime  during  the  day,  checking  to  see  how 
many  deer  have  been  killed,  putting  his  two  cents  in  about  where  Frankie  should  let  his  dogs  out  next. 

The  sun  will  go  down  behind  the  trees  at  Big  Oaks  and  the  sky  will  turn  dust  red  before  the  trucks  pull  into  the 
big  open  area  some  ways  from  the  farm,  with  pointed  horns  sticking  out  of  the  back  and  limp  gray  shadows  flung 
across  hoods.  They'll  be  a  sense  of  order,  efficiency  and  swiftness  in  the  air.  The  hunt  will  be  over,  but  the  men 
will  be  stringing  up  hooks,  sharpening  knives.  They  all  know  how  many  deer  are  coming  in,  and  they  don't  want 
to  be  skinning  in  the  dark  'till  midnight.  Willie  and  Henry  will  be  supervising  from  their  car  as  usual.  Everyone 
gets  some  meat,  packaged  neatly  in  brown  wrapping  paper.  If  you  hunt  with  the  club,  you  share  in  the  meat. 

Frankie  will  be  out  all  night  running  the  roads  looking  for  his  dogs.  Burns  up  gas,  but  he  won't  go  home  'till 
he's  picked  'em  all  up.  Can't  help  it  if  it's  Christmas  Eve  and  he's  got  to  be  home  to  play  Santa. 

By  the  time  it's  all  over,  the  men's  shoulders  will  ache  and  their  knives  will  be  dull.  But  the  stories  will  be 
burning  them  up.  And  the  moon  will  be  rising. 

The  times  are  changing.  And  you  and  I  know  that  some  people  aren't  too  pleased  about  the  idea  of  hunting 
deer  with  dogs.  I'm  not  sure  exactly  what  we  can  do  to  keep  the  tradition  from  slipping  from  us,  and  vanishing 
from  our  memories.  But,  perhaps  it  has  something  to  do  with  getting  scared  that  we  might  lose  those  hunts.  That 
all  we  might  have  left  are  some  words  and  pictures  to  fumble  with  to  show  how  it  feels  to  peer  into  the  woods  at 
dawn,  straining  to  pick  up  the  movement  of  a  gray  shadow  in  front  of  a  trailing  Walker.  Or  to  stand  out  in  the 
cold  darkness  with  a  moon  rising  among  friends  and  hunters  who  can  tell  a  story  and  skin  a  deer,  and  after  it's  all 
done,  draw  maps  in  the  frozen  dirt  with  their  toes,  showing  the  others  why  they  missed  that  great  big  buck,  and 
what  they're  going  to  do  next  year  to  get  him. 

Maybe  then  we'll  communicate  with  landowners  more,  and  make  sure  gates  are  locked  and  roads  aren't  torn 
up.  Perhaps  then  we'll  start  treating  the  land  more  gently,  more  courteously.  It  seems  we  might  have  a  chance  if 
we  realize  how  fragile  our  right  to  hunt  is.  And  how  carefully  we  must  handle  ourselves  in  order  to  preserve  it. 
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In  Virginia,  some  men  Iwe  for  the 
sound  of  dogs  on  the  trad  of  a  deer 
in  the  woods,  h  is  a  tradition,  a 
speeial  kind  of  hunt  full  of  ritual 
and  men  and  their  dogs,  but  it  is 
also  a  tradition  under  fire  by  more 
and  more  landowners.  Steve  Aus- 
band  im'estigates  both  sides  of  the 
issue  on  page  8;  photo  by  Tim 
Wright. 
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We're  selling  the  family  farm. 
There's  a  strong  note 
of  finality  in  that  state- 
ment, something  that  conjures  up 
visions  of  foreclosures  and  fallow  fields, 
of  rusting  tractors  going  to  the  highest 
bidder.  There  is  nothing  quite  so  dra- 
matic about  this  sale,  nothing  full  of 
human  tragedy. 

My  uncle  used  to  farm  the  land,  and 
when  he  retired  several  years  ago  he 
rented  the  land  to  another  farmer.  It  is 
not  good  farmland,  and  the  rents  have 
never  been  high,  seldom  enough  to  pay 
the  county  real  estate  tax.  The  land  is 
low,  and  there  are  only  35  cleared  acres 
separated  into  three  small  fields.  The 
remaining  130  acres  are  pinewoods 
and  saltmarsh. 

The  beauty  of  the  farm  is  that  it  lies 
along  Philip's  Creek,  just  west  of  Hog 
Island  Bay  along  the  chain  of  Virginia's 
coastal  barrier  islands.  For  years  I've 
had  a  duck  blind  at  a  cedar  point  along 
the  creek,  and  from  there  I  could  see 
across  the  meadow  of  spartina  grass — 
brittle  and  golden  in  the  early  sunlight 
of  winter — to  the  bay  and  Hog  Island 
beyond.  The  creek  spirals  and  meand- 
ers through  the  marsh,  forming  the 
property  boundary  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  sides.  A  small  gut  breaks 
off  the  creek  to  define  the  northern 
boundary. 

Sometimes  a  northeaster  will  push 
the  tides  over  the  low  berm  of  cedar 
and  groundsel  and  into  the  fields,  not  a 
pleasant  prospect  for  a  farmer  who  has 
just  put  in  the  fall  crop  of  soybeans  or 
corn.  My  uncle,  when  he  farmed  the 
land,  cursed  the  tide  and  kept  a  help- 
less vigil  for  lethal  northeasters.  But, 
the  cleared  acreage  was  too  small  to 
make  grain  farming  practical,  and  the 
farm  was  several  miles  from  his  home- 
place,  which  meant  driving  tractor, 
combine,  bush  hog,  and  other  equip- 
ment over  busy  public  roads.  He  per- 
sisted out  of  habit,  I  guess,  stubbornly 
refusing  to  give  in  to  the  encroaching 
saltmarsh,  the  bay  myrtles  and  sheep- 
burrs,  the  capriciousness  of  the  tides. 

Since  the  death  of  my  grandfather  in 
1953,  my  uncle  and  father  have  owned 
the  farm  jointly,  sharing  expenses  and 
profit,  when  there  was  one.  My  father 
saw  the  farm  from  a  different  perspec- 
tive than   my  uncle  did.   He  was  an 
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accountant,  and  the  farm  represented 
an  escape.  He  worked  his  setter  around 
the  field  margins  and  greenhriar  thickets 
where  the  quail  coveyed.  And  he  took 
delight  in  hiking  the  woodlots,  assess- 
ing the  size  and  health  of  the  pines  and 
tracing  the  property  line  from  a  con- 
crete market  to  a  notched  oak  tree.  As 
long  as  you  own  land,  he  told  me, 
you'll  never  have  to  worry  about  hav- 
ing a  place  to  hunt. 


"The  tragedy  is  that 
in  a  matter  of  a  few 
years  the  farm  has 
gone  from  a  provider 
of  life  to  a  liability." 


My  uncle  has  wanted  to  sell  the 
place  for  years;  my  father  has  stub- 
bornly resisted.  My  uncle  had  better 
land  to  farm  and  hunt.  My  father  never 
had  to  shadowbox  a  northeaster. 

Two  things  brought  my  family  to 
the  reluctant  decision  to  sell  the  farm. 
In  1977  the  Virginia  legislature  passed 
a  law  requiring  market  value  standards 
for  real  estate  assessment.  This  meant 
that  although  the  farm  was  of  ques- 
tionable agricultural  value,  the  fact  that 
it  was  on  the  water  gave  it  development 
potential.  Suddenly,  as  if  by  legislative 
magic,  our  property  was  transformed 
from  a  marginal  farm  into  a  marketable 
commodity,  and  it  was  assessed  with 
the  assumption  that  a  campground  and 
Putt-Putt  Golf  Course  would  replace 
my  duck  blind  on  the  cedar  point  at 
any  time. 

Although  we  had  no  intention  at 
that  time  of  selling  the  property,  and 
certainly  not  to  a  builder  of  camp- 
grounds and  Putt-Putts,  the  annual 
assessment  and  tax  bill  quickly  esca- 
lated. Soon,  the  income  from  farm  ren- 
tal would  not  cover  the  taxes,  and  last 
year,  in  a  season  that  broke  many 
farmers,  our  rentor  could  afford  to  pay 
nothing  at  all. 

The  second  reason  we  are  selling  is 
that  my  uncle  and  father  have  gotten 
old.  My  uncle  has  emphysema,  and  my 
father  had  a  slight  stroke  last  winter 


and  can  no  longer  search  out  the  popu- 
lar quail  coverts.  So  to  keep  the  farm 
would  be  an  unaffordable  luxury;  to 
sell  it  would  mean  some  degree  of 
financial  security  for  both  men.  There 
really  was  no  decision. 

Our  family  farm  is  symptomatic  of  a 
disease  that  is  quietly  claiming  much 
good  land  in  rural  America.  It  is  not  the 
familiar  failed-farmer  story.  There  will 
be  no  auction  of  equipment,  no  fore- 
closure, no  rearranging  of  lifestyle,  no 
abdication  of  a  dream.  The  process 
which  is  forcing  the  sale  of  our  farm 
works  slowly,  gently  almost.  It  is  like  a 
slow-moving  storm  whose  clouds  are 
over  you  before  you  know  it. 

There  is  little  conventional  drama 
involved  in  the  sale  of  our  farm,  and  in 
others  like  it.  But  what  is  happening  is 
slow  and  isidious.  It  is  more  than  the 
failure  of  one  man,  even  the  failure  of  a 
system.  When  a  working  farm  faces 
foreclosure,  it  will  probably  be  taken 
over  by  a  larger  working  farm.  It's  not 
an  attractive  process,  but  the  land  will 
probably  remain  in  agriculture.  Our 
farm  will  never  be  a  farm  again.  Our 
farm  is  too  small,  too  isolated,  to  be  an 
efficient  producer,  in  the  corporate 
world  of  agribusiness.  And  its  "com- 
mercially developable"  tax  bracket 
narrows  the  options  uncomfortably. 
The  best  we  can  wish  it  is  a  backyard 
garden,  perhaps  an  orchard. 

A  century  ago  our  farm  was  a  self- 
contained  unit.  My  family  lived  in  a 
large  frame  house  in  the  center  of  the 
largest  field.  The  only  remnants  of  the 
house  are  the  two  stark,  crumbling 
chimneys  and  a  brick  foundation 
wreathed  in  honeysuckle.  The  scup- 
pernong  grape  vine  that  grew  on  an 
arbor  at  the  rear  of  the  house  has  gone 
feral;  it  has  enveloped  what  remains  of 
the  rotting  porch  beams,  and  it  is 
forever  trying  to  make  its  way  into  the 
soybeans  that  surround  the  house  lot. 

The  35  acres  were  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  good  living  for  my  great-grand- 
parents. They  grew  vegetables  for  the 
table  and  for  sale,  and  the  corn  crop 
subsidized  the  livestock  and  poultry 
business,  which  in  turn  provided  eggs, 
milk,  cheese,  butter,  hams  and  bacon, 
sausage  and  scrapple,  soap  and  lard, 
and  a  frying  chicken  for  Sunday  dinner. 
My  father  remembers  tending  a  sweet 
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potato  crop  on  the  pine  island  where 
my  duck  blind  is.  Many  of  my  ances- 
tors were  born  in  the  house;  a  small 
cemetery  nearby  makes  the  cycle  of  a 
farm  life  complete. 

On  the  pine  island  is  a  small  fresh- 
water pool,  a  good  place  to  observe 
wildlife.  Scrub  cedars  grow  in  thick 
folds  around  the  pond,  and  one  winter, 
when  I  was  exploring  the  woods,  I 
found  beneath  a  tangled  mound  of 
greenbriar  a  pile  of  old,  handmade 
bricks.  It  was  here  at  the  little  pool  that 
my  ancestors  dug  the  red  clay  to  make 
the  bricks  that  formed  the  foundation 
and  fireplaces  of  the  house. 

Bricks  are  symbols.  When  my  wife 
and  I  built  a  house  a  few  years  ago  we 
went  down  to  the  old  farm  and  care- 
fully removed  several  hundred  bricks 
from  the  grip  of  the  honeysuckle  and 
wild  scuppernong.  We  carried  the 
bricks  a  few  at  a  time  across  a  muddy 
field  to  the  car,  and  we  took  them 
home  and  built  a  walkway  at  our  new 
house.  We  could  have  bought  new- 
bricks  cheaply,  or  we  probably  could 
have  gotten  some  for  free  from  other 
abandoned  farmhouses  nearer  where 
we  lived.  But  those  bricks  would  have 
had  no  history. 

Like  the  abandoned  scuppernong, 
we  keep  a  tenacious  grip.  When  the  old 
house  began  to  collapse,  my  father 
removed  all  the  old  pine  flooring  and 
stored  it  in  a  barn,  raw  material  for  a 
future  woodworking  project.  That  was 
25  years  ago,  and  we  are  still  searching 
for  a  project  noble  enough  for  the  old 
wood. 

A  part  of  our  family  Christmas  rit- 
ual was  going  to  the  farm  to  cut  a  cedar 
to  decorate.  So  the  prickly  texture  of 
cedar,  the  deep  rich  cedar  aroma  that 
filled  the  house,  are  part  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  Christmas.  Cedars  are  prolific 
at  the  farm,  and  we  transplant  small 
seedlings  to  our  yard,  where  they 
become  special  trees  among  the  native 
cedars. 

In  glass  jars  I  keep  pottery  shards 
collected  from  the  bare  fields  of  the 
farm.  There  are  even  a  few  arrow 
points  among  them.  We  found  the  old 
trash  dump  near  what  was  once  the 
west  entrance  to  the  farm,  and  we  have 
a  collection  of  glass  jars  and  bottles  that 
were  my  family's  kitchen  discards. 

Beneath  the  old  scuppernong  arbor 
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"A  century  ago  our  farm 
was  a  self-contained  unit 
.  .  .  The  only  remnants 
of  the  house  are  the  two 
stark,  crumbling  chim- 
neys and  a  brick  founda- 
tion ivreathed  in  honey- 
suckle." 


were  large  rocks  that  my  great  grand- 
father had  used  as  ballast  stones  in  his 
sailing  schooner.  Captain  John  Badger, 
according  to  family  history,  set  out  in 
1849  for  the  California  Gold  Rush  at 
age  17,  and  after  making  his  fortune 
returned  to  Virginia  to  operate  a  fleet 
of  merchant  ships.  He  apparently  had 
better  fortune  in  the  gold  fields  than  at 
sea,  because  a  few  years  later  he 
returned  to  the  family  tradition  of 
farming.  The  ballast  stones  were 
apparently  all  that  remained  of  his 
Gold  Rush  bounty. 

Capt.  John's  ballast  stones  are  in  our 
yard,  and  they  have  travelled  with  us. 
When  we  moved  two  years  ago,  his 
ballast  stones  were  among  the  first 
items  on  the  moving  van. 

When  a  piece  of  land,  no  matter 
how  modest,  has  been  in  your  family 
for  generations,  you  come  to  know  it 
intimately.  It  is  as  familiar  as  your 
child's  voice.  Although  I  never  lived  on 
the  farm,  I  know  it  as  well  as  the  lines 
on  my  face.  On  many  dark,  predawn 
mornings  in  winter,  I  have  made  my 
way  without  a  light  through  the  pine 
forest  to  my  duck  blind  along  the  shore 
on  the  far  side  of  the  woods.  Is  it 
genetic  navigation — the  eyes  of  my 
great-grandparents  leading  me  through 
the  cedar  thickets  and  around  the 
mounds  of  greenbriars? 

The  land  is  like  a  complex  root  sys- 
tem that  binds  the  generations  together. 
In  our  family  scrapbook  there  is  a  pic- 
ture of  my  great-grandparents  and  their 
family  on  the  porch  of  the  old  farm- 
house. It  is  dated  November  1901. 
Capt.  John  wears  a  gray  suit  and  is 
standing  in  the  center  of  the  group.  His 
beard  is  long  and  untrimmed,  and  he 
holds  what  appears  to  be  a  pipe  in  his 
right  hand.  His  left  hand  is  rather  jaunt- 
ily stuck  in  his  pants  pocket.  To  his  left 
is  his  wife  Sue,  wearing  an  austere 
black  dress,  her  dark  hair  parted  in  the 
middle  and  pulled  back  tightly.  Their 
children  stand  around  them.  The  men 
are  in  suits  and  the  women  wear  their 
Sunday  dresses.  Seated  on  the  porch  is 
Aunt  Easter  Badger,  a  former  slave 
freed  by  Capt.  John,  who  became,  in 
name  and  in  spirit,  a  member  of  the 
family. 

I  can  remember  only  one  of  the  per- 
sons in  the  photograph.  The  young  girl 
seated  with  Aunt  Easter  is  my  Great 


Aunt  Susie,  whom  I  saw  only  a  few 
only  a  few  times  before  her  death.  Yet, 
I  know  these  people.  We  have  held  the 
land  in  common  and  it  binds  us  as 
surely  as  does  the  blood  of  family.  Our 
relationship  with  the  farm  spans  many 
generations,  seemingly  a  longtime.  But 
in  the  land's  eyes,  we  were  just  passing 
through. 

There  is  comfort  in  knowing  that 
the  land  endures,  and  there  is  some- 
thing about  this  particular  piece  of  land 
that  will  remain  with  our  family  for 
generations  to  come.  The  tragic  thing  is 
not  the  sale  of  a  single  farm,  but  what 
the  sale  symbolizes.  Three  generations 
ago  the  farm  gave  life  and  sustenance  to 
a  large  family.  It  fed  them  and  gave 
their  lives  purpose  and  direction.  The 
sons  went  on  to  purchase  and  to  farm 
land  of  their  own;  the  daughters  were 
sent  to  college  with  profits  from  the 
farm. 

Today,  the  land  has  become  so 
devalued  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to 
strike  plow  to  soil.  The  tragedy  is  that 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  years  the  farm  has 
gone  from  a  provider  of  life  to  a  liabil- 
ity. Taxes  have  risen,  profits  from 
farming  have  disappeared,  and  the 
basic  equation  that  sustains  private 
enterprise  has  gone  into  a  permanent 
reversal. 

Shall  we  clear  the  pine  island  and 
subdivide  it  into  tiny  parcels,  each  with 
its  own  water  and  electric  hookup? 
Shall  we  bulldoze  what  remains  of  the 
house  and  scuppernong  and  build  a 
recreation  center,  complete  with  video 
game  room  and  swimming  pool?  The 
profits  could  be  enormous,  but  per- 
haps we  are  too  intimidated  by  Capt. 
John's  shadowy  frown,  by  his  con- 
tinued presence  on  the  land. 

We  will  find  a  buyer  who  likes  cedar 
thickets  and  saltmarsh,  who  doesn't 
mind  the  summer  whine  of  mosquitos, 
who  is  sufficiently  endowed  to  absorb 
the  considerable  economic  costs  of 
appreciating  these  things.  We'll  find 
someone  who  understands  the  signifi- 
cance of  old  bricks  and  pottery  shards, 
someone  who  knows  that  the  roots  of 
twisted  cedars  bind  more  than  sandy 
soil.   □ 

Curtis  Badger  is  director  of  publications  for  the 
Wildfowl  Art  Museum  of  the  Ward  Founda- 
tion in  Maryland,  and  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Virginia  Wildlife. 
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Of  Dogs  and  Deer 

The  Southern  tradition  of 

hunting  with  dogs  is  in 

jeopardy.  Should  we  let  it  go? 
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by  Stephen  C.  Ausband 
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I  grew  up  in  a  small,  Southern  town 
where  many  things,  including 
prosperity,  were  measured  in  rela- 
tive terms.  When  I  was  16  years  old  1 
was,  by  my  own  standards,  a  wealthy 
man.  I  owned  a  second-hand  Stevens 
pump  shotgun  and  a  fourth-hand  Ford. 
I  earned  enough  money  doing  occa- 
sional odd  jobs  to  put  shells  in  the  gun, 
gas  in  the  car,  and  buy  cheeseburgers 
from  Spiros  Carello's  grill.  The  gun 
had  a  steady  diet  of  low-base  #6's,  pur- 
chased five  or  six  at  a  time  from  W.J. 
Johnson's  Western  Auto  Store,  since  I 
could  no  more  have  afforded  a  full  box 
of  shells  than  I  could  have  afforded  a 
full  tank  of  gas  for  the  Ford.  I  had  a 
steady  diet  of  cheeseburgers — and  arti- 
cles by  outdoor  writers  like  Jack 
O'Conner.  Despite  all  this  material 
wealth,  however,  1  (like  most  rich 
men)  wanted  more.  I  had  read  Jack 
O'Conner,  and  I  wanted  a  .270  Win- 
chester for  deer  hunting. 

At  the  time  there  were  no  deer  near 
my  hometown.  People  who  went  deer 
hunting  drove  five  hours  to  eastern 
North  Carolina  or  even  farther  to 
South  Carolina,  and  they  hunted  with 
dogs  and  shotguns.  It  was  like  nothing 
at  all  Mr.  O'Conner  had  written  about 
or  probably  even  seen,  but  it  was  fine 
hunting  all  the  same.  The  talk  in  camps 
was  about  the  sound  of  the  dogs  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  and  then  trailing 
away,  and  about  the  cut  shirt  tails  and 
the  deer  that  slipped  like  gray  smoke 
through  the  moss-hung  swamps  and 
the  pine  and  palmetto  stands.  When 
someone  killed  a  deer  it  was  a  festive 
occasion,  as  if  somehow  everybody  in 
camp  had  taken  part  in  it.  The  drives 
were  held  in  trackless  swamplands  or 
in  miles- wide  forests  of  pine  and  oak, 
where  the  only  vehicle  tracks  in  the 
sandy  ground  were  those  we  had  made. 
The  rifles  I  saw  were  almost  always 
.30-30's,  with  an  occasional,  cut-down 
.303  Enfield  or  other  military  bolt 
action.  I  figured  then  that  if  I  were  ever 
to  hunt  the  way  people  hunted  in  the 
magazines,  I  would  have  to  go  west.  But 
things  changed. 


There  are  deer  all  over  Virginia  now, 
and  all  over  the  rest  of  the  Southern 
states  too.  They  nibble  our  gardens  and 
run  into  our  automobiles  and  parade 
through  our  back  yards  at  night,  mak- 
ing the  dogs  bark.  I  live  in  an  area 
where  30  years  ago  if  you  found  a  deer 
track,  you  called  the  neighbors  to  look 
at  it.  There  are  deer  tracks  in  my 
driveway  as  I  write  this.  There  are  most 
mornings.  I  own  a  rifle  now,  and  when 
I  take  it  into  the  woods  behind  the 
house  I  know  I  have  at  least  a  fair 
chance  of  seeing  a  deer — a  doe  or  a 
fawn,  usually,  but  a  deer  anyway. 
Many  of  the  people  I  know  hunt  deer 
in  much  the  way  I  dreamed  about 
hunting  in  my  teen  years — but  in  vastly 
different  terrain.  Here  the  deer  hunting 
is  in  big  stands  of  hardwoods  or  along 
the  edges  of  fields  or  near  little  patches 
of  pines  at  the  edge  of  a  cut-over  grove 
of  oaks.  We  have  neither  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Mr.  O'Conner's  hunting 
stories  nor  the  vast,  dense  swamplands 
of  my  first  deer  hunts.  But  deer  we 
have  in  abundance.  And  deer  hunters. 

In  my  area  of  Virginia,  in  Pittsylva- 
nia County,  there  are  areas  for  still 
hunting  only  and  areas  where  the  hunt- 
ing with  dogs  is  permitted.  The  South- 
ern Railway  tracks  provide  a  conven- 
ient, if  arbitrary  boundary,  with  dog 
hunting  permitted  only  east  of  the 
tracks.  I  have  hunted  on  both  sides, 
and  if  my  observations  are  worth  any- 
thing, I  have  seen  a  lot  more  posted 
signs  to  the  east  than  I  have  to  the  west. 
The  difference  is  dogs. 

I  have  no  intention  of  attacking  the 
sport  of  running  deer  with  hounds.  I 
have  done  it,  and  I  count  among  my 
friends  men  who  love  nothing  better 
than  the  sound  of  the  chase.  But  I  am  a 
practical  man,  and  I  know  that  the 
practice  is  closing  more  and  more  land 
where  I  used  to  hunt. 

Deer  hunting  with  dogs  is  a  very 
visible  sport,  and  year  after  year  I  talk 
with  people  who  complain  about  truck- 
loads  of  hunters  and  packs  of  dogs 
running  through  their  land,  scaring 
their  livestock,  rutting  their  roads  and 
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tearing  down  their  fences.  Not  many 
hunters  do  this,  I  tell  myself.  I  don't 
know  anyone  who  does.  But  it  only 
takes  one  pickup  full  of  fools  to  close  a 
couple  of  thousand  acres.  This  year  the 
big  farm  just  down  the  road  from  me  is 
posted,  and  the  landowner  has  put 
locks  on  all  his  gates.  It  seems  that  last 
year  he  gave  permission  to  deer  hunt  to 
a  man  who  had  asked  politely.  The 
hunter  invited  his  friends,  who  brought 
their  dogs  and  trucks,  and  the  land- 
owner suddenly  had  10  hunters  where 
he  thought  he  had  one.  This  year  he 
plans  to  have  none. 

Jim  Eastwood,  who  operates  a  large 
cattle  farm  in  eastern  Pittsylvania 
County,  spends  part  of  his  time  patrol- 
ling the  farm  for  poachers.  The  land  is 
posted — not  because  Jim  doesn't  want 
people  hunting  deer  there,  but  because 
it  is  the  only  practical  way  he  can  keep 
out  the  guys  with  dogs.  My  son  and  I 
hunt  there,  as  do  a  few  others,  but 
only  by  written  permission.  Jim  is 
too  busy  with  his  farming  to  spend 
time  undoing  the  damage  he  has 
seen  done  by  hunters  with  packs  of 
dogs. 

"The  dogs  stir  up  the  cows,"  he  said. 
"Sometimes  the  hunters  will  get  in  a 
hurry  and  not  shut  the  gate.  Then  the 
cows  will  get  out.  I've  had  fences  torn 
down  and  cows  injured.  It's  not  worth 
it."  His  sentiments  are  typical  of  many 
farmers  in  the  area. 

A  man  hunting  alone  can  walk  a 
mile  down  a  muddy  road,  cross  a  field, 
turn  into  a  grove  of  oaks,  and  hunt 
with  minimal  obtrusiveness.  Unless  he 
gets  a  shot,  he  might  never  even  be 
noticed,  and  he  is  unlikely  to  do  any 
damage  to  fences,  roads,  or  livestock. 
There  is  nothing  unobtrusive  about  a 
pack  of  deer  hounds,  however,  and 
even  half  a  dozen  hunters  using  hounds 
can  create  the  illusion  that  the  woods 
are  full  of  men  with  guns.  Plus,  hunters 
using  dogs  cover  a  lot  of  territory,  mak- 
ing themselves  even  more  visible  to 
even  more  people. 

I  know  of  no  evidence  that  suggests 
that  dog  hunters  are  any  more  danger- 
ous to  each  other  or  to  other  people 
than  still  hunters  are.  They  might  even 
be  safer,  since  at  least  everyone  tends  to 
know  where  everybody  else  is,  and 
pickup  trucks  are  rarely  mistaken  for 


deer.  But  to  the  public,  there  are  very 
few  sights  more  threatening  than  two 
or  three  vehicles  full  of  armed  men 
parked  at  the  edge  of  a  dirt  road,  look- 
ing out  in  the  general  direction  of  a 
field  through  which  a  deer  might  run, 


"  Already  some  counties  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  .  .  .  have 
moved  to  restrict  or  elimi- 
nate deer  hunting  with 
dogs  .  .  .  For  people  who 
regard  the  chase  as  a  part  of 
a  Southern  heritage,  it 
seems  a  great  loss. 
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or  from  which  it  might  be  chased  onto 
a  road  or  into  someone's  yard. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  dog  hunting  and 
then  there  is  dog  hunting.  If  everybody 
who  used  hounds  could  have,  say,  400 
acres  of  woods  and  swamps  for  his 
hunting,  and  if  he  set  his  standers  out 
ahead  of  time  and  then  worked  the  area 
with  his  dogs  and  handlers,  there  would 
be  few  objections.  I  know  some  people 
who  hunt  just  this  way. 

But  I  also  know  of  others  who  sur- 
round a  couple  of  small  farms  with 
trucks  and  standers,  let  the  pack  of 
hounds  go,  and  figure  somebody  will 
get  some  shooting.  And  somebody 
sure  as  heck  will,  to  the  consternation 
of  all  the  neighbors.  Picture  yourself 
sitting  on  your  front  porch  watching 
your  children  play.  You  have  just  seen 
four    vehicles    full    of  hunters   going 
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down  the  road.  Suddenly  you  are 
aware  that  you  hear  dogs,  and  you 
listen  and  watch  your  kids  as  the  yelp- 
ing grows  louder.  A  hundred  yards 
away  a  doe  breaks  cover  and  runs 
across  your  pasture,  followed  a  minute 
later  by  a  buck.  You  wait.  A  few  min- 
utes later  you  hear  gunfire,  lots  of  it,  as 
someone  empties  a  .308  semi-auto  at 
the  buck  you  can  no  longer  see.  Then 
the  sound  of  trucks  again,  and  you 
wonder  where  the  scene  will  be  re- 
peated, and  when  they  will  come  back. 
You  know  you  were  in  no  danger,  nor 
were  your  children.  Surely  the  hunters 
were  careful  and  responsible,  you  tell 
you  wife.  But  you  worry,  nonetheless. 
And  you  post  your  land.  Then  you  talk 
to  your  neighbors  about  posting  theirs, 
hoping  that  if  enough  farmers  post 
enough  farms  around  you,  the  dogs 


and  the  trucks  won't  come  around. 
Gentle  Reader,  if  you  think  that  is  a 
far-fetched  notion,  you  haven't  talked 
with  many  farmers  recently  in  Pied- 
mont counties  where  hunting  with 
dogs  is  legal  and  popular. 

There  is  a  place  for  hunting  deer 
with  dogs.  I  have  hunted  in  swamps  so 
impenetrable  that  seeing  a  deer  with- 
out the  use  of  dogs  was  more  a  matter 
of  luck  than  anything  else.  Even  then, 
the  deer  most  often  gave  the  dogs  the 
slip  by  simply  ambling  a  few  yards  to 
the  nearest  creek  or  slough  and  waiting 
as  they  went  bawling  and  yelping  by. 
But  in  the  rolling  farm  land  and  wooded 
river  bottoms  prevailing  in  central  Vir- 
ginia, dogs  are  a  good  deal  less  neces- 
sary. And  if  the  area  is  settled  very 
heavily  at  all,  popular  sentiment  is 
going  to  run  sour  on  deer  hunting 
generally. 

In  Halifax  County,  which  borders 
my  own,  rifles  are  illegal  for  hunting 
deer.  This  rule  no  doubt  makes  land- 
owners feel  a  little  safer,  since  they 
might  see  a  dozen  or  more  hunters  on 
any  Saturday  afternoon  in  late  Novem- 
ber. But,  even  though  the  regulation 
severely  handicaps  the  still  hunter, 
when  people  can  see  a  whole  army  of 
guys  with  guns  and  dogs  they  get  ner- 
vous. So,  they  pass  ordinances  banning 
rifles.  And  they  post  their  land. 

There  is  in  some  parts  of  the  state  a 
certain  degree  of  animosity  between 
the  dog  hunters  and  the  still  hunters. 
The  dog  hunters  complain  that  the  still 
hunters  intercept  the  deer  running  in 
front  of  the  dogs  they  have  bought  and 
fed  and  trained.  And  the  charge  is  at 
least  partly  true;  most  still  hunters 
would  regard  a  buck  moving  ahead  of  a 
pack  of  dogs  as  something  like  a  provi- 
dential gift  not  to  be  refused. 

Still  hunters  sometimes  see  all  dog 
men  as  less-than-sporting  types  who 
rely  on  CB  radios  and  vehicles  to 
slaughter  deer.  Again,  one  pickup  truck 
full  of  fools  can  do  an  enormous 
amount  of  damage  to  the  reputation  of 
a  large  group. 

And  there  is  another  point  of  con- 
tention. Two  or  three  still  hunters  can 
work  a  single,  hundred-acre  patch  of 
hardwoods  for  the  better  part  of  a  sea- 
son. Eventually  one  or  more  of  them 
will  get  a  shot,  somebody  will  probably 


kill  a  deer,  and  everybody  will  be 
happy.  But  if  a  group  with  dogs  scours 
that  same  area  in  a  morning,  and  if  they 
cover  it  again  the  next  morning,  the 
deer  will  be  so  nervous  that  they  will 
prefer  to  feed  after  dark.  So,  while  a 
still  hunter  might  find  a  buck  running 
ahead  of  a  pack  of  hounds  and  coming 
right  through  his  woods  and  right 
under  his  stand  a  fortunate  incident,  he 
is  unlikely  to  profit  from  the  occur- 
rence on  anything  like  a  regular  basis. 
He  is  much  more  likely  to  curse  the 
pack  and  the  trucks  for  having  run  all 
the  game  out  of  the  area. 

And  finally,  the  still  hunter  who  is 
dependent  on  the  cattlemen  or  the  tree 
farmer  for  permission  to  hunt  and 
finds  himself  looking  at  a  bright  red 
"No  Hunting"  sign  because  of  the  lan- 
downer's reluctance  to  have  an  inva- 
sion of  pickup  trucks  on  his  land  one 
more  year,  is  apt  to  feel  some  very  real 
resentment.  "They've  run  all  over  this 
whole  county,"  he  will  tell  himself. 
And  he  will  believe  it,  too.  Because  to 
him,  as  to  the  landowners,  the  dogs 
and  trucks  are  "everywhere." 

Already,  some  counties  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  with  good  deer  populations 
have  moved  to  restrict  or  eliminate 
deer  hunting  with  dogs.  More  may  fol- 
low. For  people  who  regard  the  chase 
as  a  part  of  a  Southern  heritage,  it 
seems  a  great  loss.  The  practice  is  as 
Southern  as  quail  and  grits.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  all  of  us  who  hunt  are 
obligated  to  the  landowner,  and  if  we 
neglect  our  obligation,  or  make  him 
feel  unsafe  or  compromised  or  used, 
we  will  surely  lose  the  privilege  he  has 
given  up.  More  and  more  property 
owners  and  farm  managers  are  viewing 
the  annual  incursion  of  dog  packs  and 
trucks  as  a  luxury  they  can  no  longer 
afford,  especially  on  a  working  farm.  A 
pack  of  hounds  running  a  buck  through 
a  bayberry  thicket  in  the  Dismal  Swamp 
is  one  thing;  the  same  pack  running  a 
deer  across  three  small  farms  and 
crossing  a  couple  of  roads  is  quite 
another.  If  things  do  not  change,  it  may 
soon  be  a  tradition  that  none  of  us  can 
afford.   D 

Stephen  C.  Aushand  is  the  chairman  of  the 
English  Department  oj  Averett  College  m 
Danville,  and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife. 
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My  Dear  Wife, 

I  know  how  trying  it  must  be  living 
with  somebody  who  looks  to  the  open- 
ing of  hunting  season  with  considera- 
bly more  enthusiasm  than  his  own 
wedding  anniversary.  In  fact,  I  admit 
that  I  look  to  the  season  opening  more 
expectantly  than  our  anniversary,  our 
boy's  birthday,  the  annual  vacation 
and  Christmas  all  rolled  together. 

And  I  know  that  through  it  all:  wet, 
filthy  clothes,  retriever  hair  on  the  car- 
peting, mounted  ducks  on  the  walls 
and  four  o'clock  mornings,  you've  not 
only  let  yours  truly  continue  his  pur- 
suits afield,  but  you've  done  your  best 
to  encourage  it. 

Well,  here  it  is.  Christmastime 
rapidly  approacheth.  You'll  be  faced 
with  all  the  pressing  arrangements 
common  to  the  season:  the  list  of 
Christmas  cards,  the  dinner  menu, 
decorating  the  house,  and  getting  me  to 
put  up  the  tree  as  early  as  possible. 
You'll  need  to  phone  relatives,  visit 
relatives,  get  me  to  visit  relatives  and 
share  in  the  yuletime  spirit.  Most 
importantly,  you'll  need  to  decide  what 
to  give  your  beloved  pursuer-of-all- 
that-inhabits-the-wild-backcountryfor 
his  Christmas  present. 

This  is  not  a  responsiblity  to  be 
taken  lightly.  I've  got  guns;  no  need  for 
another.  Clothes  are  always  hard  to 
buy.  There's  wool,  there's  down,  pola- 
orguard,  hollofill,  qualofill  and  thinsu- 
late.  Do  you  get  me  oversized  boots 
and  clothes  for  additional  layers?  And, 
how  in  the  heck  do  you  size  somebody 
for  insulated  coveralls?  How  about  all 
the  other  stuff,  like  knives,  decoys,  dog 
equipment,  kitchen  gear,  survival  gear, 
camouflaged  ties? 

Never  mind,  dear,  I'm  writing  you  in 
a  sincere  effort  to  make  your  holiday 
preparations  a  bit  more  comfortable.  I 
have  gone  to  some  considerable  effort 
in  preparing  the  following  gift  sugges- 
tions. These  gift  ideas,  any  of  which  I'd 
truly  appreciate,  are  priced  under  fifty 
bucks.  All  are  unique,  well-made  and 
worth  the  modest  price.  And  all  are 
easily  purchased. 

So,  my  sweet  Mrs.,  I  submit  my 
Christmas  list  purely  for  your  benefit: 
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Real  Presents 

for  the 

Honest  Sportsman 


Can't  think  of  what  to  buy  your 

beloved  sportsman  for  Christmas? 

Here's  your  list,  guaranteed,  with 

a  sportsman's  seal  of  approval. 

by  Jeff  Curtis 


Sid  Bell  Originals 

Prices  vary  from  $5.00  for  pewter  to  over  $50.00  for  sterling 

silver  pieces.  There  are  also  14K  gold  prices  upon  inquiry.  Most 

prices  in  the  affordable  $10.00  range. 

Sid  Bell  Originals 

Tully,  New  York  13159 

607-842-6431 

The  reply  from  Mr.  Bell  to  my  request  for  information  for  this  article 
read  as  such:  "Greetings,  was  gone  turkey  hunting  or  this  would  have 
been  answered  sooner.  .  .  "  I  admire  a  man  with  priorities. 

As  you  can  imagine,  Sid  Bell  jewelry  is  getting  to  be  as  popular  among 
outdoor  people  as  wool  clothing  and  cool  mornings.  There  is  an  original 
piece  to  satisfy  everybody  from  tie  tacks,  lugs  for  wall  decoratives  and 
clocks,  belt  buckels,  lapel  pins,  plaques,  desk  sets,  buttons,  and  jewelry 
box  decoratives.  To  date,  there  are  660  models  including  upland  game, 
big  game,  fish,  tracks,  waterfowl,  dogs,  songbirds,  and  a  butterfly.  There 
truly  is  something  to  attract  everybody's  fancy. 

With  modest  beginnings  as  a  hobby,  the  wildlife  carvings  became 
popular  with  Bell's  friends,  and  through  word-of-mouth,  the  "hobby" 
has  evolved  into  a  business  servicing  39  states,  two  airlines,  six  federal 
agencies,  two  knife  manufacturers  and  three  firearm  companies.  The 
sportsman's  jewelry  is  carried  in  44  catalogues  as  well  as  those  sent  from 
Bell's  workshop  in  New  York. 

There  are  replications  of  what  Bell  is  selling.  Plenty  of  them.  None 
compare.  Everything  he  sells,  even  the  inexpensive,  pewter  pieces  are 
intricately  hand-detailed,  original  works  of  wildlife  art  and  truly  worth 
treasuring.  Each  comes  guaranteed  for  life  and  it's  a  guarantee  honored 
with  no  questions  asked.  If  you  break  it,  Bell  repairs  or  replaces  it. 

These  pewter  and  silver  wildife  carvings  come  from  one  of  the  rare 
family  businesses  still  offering  handcrafted,  guaranteed,  quality 
workmanship. 
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Sportsman  Smoker  by  Brinkman 

$50.00 

Check  with  reputable  sporting  goods  dealers  for  availability. 

Some  of  the  larger  discount  stores  also  carry  these  smokers. 

When  it  comes  to  game  cooking,  one  of  the  best-kept  secrets  is  the 
smoker.  Preparing  meat  and  fish  by  smoking  has  been  around  longer 
than  blackpowder,  and  yet  it's  surprising  how  many  of  us  have  never 
tasted  these  delicacies. 

These  economical  smokers  not  only  provide  some  of  the  best  game, 
fowl,  beef  and  pork,  but  corn  and  potoates  come  out  like  something 
you've  never  tasted  before.  Preparing  smoked  foods  is  not  only  an 
enjoyable  hobby,  but  also  provides  unique  gifts  for  friends.  Take  a  look 
in  some  of  the  outdoor  catalogues  and  see  what  a  smoked  turkey  costs. 

Brinkman  manufacturers  eight  smoker  models  (these  are  mainly  size 
differences),  with  or  without  doors.  There  are  also  electric  cooker 
options  and  choice  of  orange,  black  or  brown  colors. 

The  fisherman,  the  bird  hunter,  the  big-game  hunter  and  those  who 
want  to  try  something  different  with  grocery  store  meats  and  fish  would 
have  a  ball  with  one  of  these  smokers. 


Silva  Presentation  Knife  and  Compass  Set 

$31.45  includes  postage  and  handling 

Many  local  outfitters,  including  the  larger  department  stores 

carry  Silva  compasses  and  the  Presentation  set.  If  not  available 

locally,  a  catalogue  may  be  obtained  by  writing: 

Johnson  Camping,  Inc. 

One  Marine  Midland  Plaza,  P.O.  Box  966 

Binghamton,  New  York  13902 

Silva,  a  company  synonymous  with  quality  compasses,  did  half  my 
job  for  me  this  year  when  they  came  up  with  the  Presentation  Set.  The  set 
combines  the  best  of  two  basic  pieces  of  equipment  that  the  outdoor 
person  frequently  uses:  a  compass  and  a  good  pocket  knife. 

They  chose  their  Type  27,  Landmark  compass.  It's  a  small,  ultralight 
model  with  a  sighting  mirror,  sun  watch  and  shirt  pin.  It  is  matched  with 
Coleman- Western's  Model  516  Mighty  Light  lock  blade  pocket  knife. 
The  knife  is  practically  featherweight,  has  a  razor-sharp,  2.Vi"  blade 
attached  to  a  comfortable,  checkered  black  Valox  handle.  And  get  this. 
Western  Cutlery,  a  company  in  business  for  about  a  century,  will  fully 
warrant  the  knife  for  iooyears.  They  say  they'll  repair  or  replace  it  if  you 
send  it  back  to  them  for  the  next  century. 

The  pair  should  provide  the  owner  with  years  of  dependable  service  as 
both  are  manufactured  by  quality-conscience,  well-known  companies. 

Also  recommended  from  Silva  is  the  Type  16,  Safari  compass.  This  is 
the  sportsman's  compass.  The  biggest  feature  is  the  plastic  cover  that 
houses  the  sighting  mirror  and  dial.  It's  a  large,  palm-sized  compass  with 
luminous  points  so  helpful  in  early  morning  or  nighttime  situations. 

To  me,  compasses  are  like  pocket  knives;  there  are  never  too  many 
around.  For  the  $25.00  price  of  the  Type  16,  one  could  be  kept  in  the 
gun  cabinet  and  another  with  the  camping  or  backpacking  gear.  Not  to 
say  that  I've  been  lost  before.  Just  temporarily  misplaced. 
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photo  courtesy  of  Brinkman  Co. 
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photo  by  Roy  Edwards 
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Aladdin  Stanley  Stainless  Steel  Thermos 

$24.95 

Local  department  and  hardware  stores,  sporting  goods  dealers, 

discount  stores. 

Aladdin  Service  and   Products 

P.O.  Box  100960 

Nashville,  Tennessee  37210 

1-800-251-4535 

I  wish  I  could  do  a  Paul  Harvey  imitation  in  writing.  He  does  such  a 
good  job  of  promoting  the  Stanley  thermos.  As  with  some  of  the  other 
gift  suggestions  in  this  article,  Aladdin  offers  a  lifetime  warranty  for  their 
thermoses.  The  new  models  use  a  "Pour-Thru"  stopper  that  adjusts  the 
flow.  You  can  appreciate  this  if  you've  ever  tried  pouring  a  cup  of  coffee 
while  driving  down  a  country  road. 

My  Stanley  thermos  is  a  vintage  model.  When  I  got  mine  you  bought 
the  handle  and  plastic  straps  separately.  After  the  straps  gave  out,  you 
usually  tried  electrician's  tape,  and  after  that  mess,  you  resolved  to 
attaching  the  handle  on  with  two  large  hose  clamps.  And  that's  what 
mine  has  got  holding  the  handle  on  to  this  day.  But  the  new  models  have 
a  nice  permanent  side  handle  for  carrying  the  thermos. 

The  Stanley  thermos  fits  everybody's  needs.  They  come  in  both 
smaller  and  larger  sizes,  including  a  two-quart  model  for  stews  and  soups. 
This  is  one  of  those  gifts  that  ages  like  a  fine  shotgun.  The  more  it's  used, 
the  better  it  looks. 


Mini  Mag  Lite 

$14.95 

You  should  have  no  problem  finding  these  flashlights  at  larger 

sporting  goods  dealers,  department  and  discount  stores. 

Mag  Instrument,  Inc. 

1635  South  Sacramento  Ave. 

Ontario,  California  91761 

Before  discovering  the  Mini  Mag  Lite,  I  had  used  a  couple  of  other 
model  flashlights.  Of  course,  the  common  household  types  were 
around;  also  a  larger,  rechargeable  model;  several  small,  compact  dispos- 
able ones;  as  well  as  a  humongous  spotlight-style  version. 

Usually  being  one  of  the  last  to  try  something  new,  I  finally  got  one  of 
the  little  black  wonders  before  duck  season  last  year.  I  should  have  done 
it  sooner.  Fairly  typical  of  the  needs  of  most  outdoors  men,  I  need  a  light 
that's  strong  enough  to  help  set  a  spread  of  decoys,  durable  enough  to 
take  the  wear  of  use  and  abuse,  and  hopefully,  compact  enough  to  carry 
comfortably. 

The  5M"  long,  two-ounce  light  satisfies  the  compactness  concern,  and 
the  machined  aluminum  case  provides  durability,  but  the  surprise  is  in 
the  strength  of  the  beam  this  little  beauty  throws.  A  twist  of  the  lens 
section  and  you  can  adjust  the  beam  from  spot  to  flood  in  a  second. 

The  brochure  describes  the  metal  case  with  a  "flat  knurling  grip."  I'd 
rather  say  that  it's  got  14  lines  to  the  inch,  cut  checkering.  There's  a 
key-ring  hole  in  the  rear  for  threading  a  rope  though,  which  1  did  for 
hanging  the  light  around  my  neck,  and  they  even  include  a  spare  blub  in 
the  case. 

This  is  a  moose  of  a  little  flashlight.  It  comes  with  a  limited  lifetime 
warranty.  An  accessory  pack  is  available  with  some  neat  things  in  it,  a 
lens  holder,  wrist  lanyard,  set  of  lenses  and  a  pocket  clip.  The  accessory 
pack  is  $5.00  extra  and  provides  a  nice  touch  for  the  owner. 
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Bean's  Maine  Hunting  Shoe 

$49.00 

L.L.  Bean,  Inc. 

Freeport,  Maine  04033 

207-865-4761 

While  gathering  information  on  the  rubber-bottomed  Maine  Hunting 
Shoe  so  familiar  to  upland  bird  hunters,  I  came  upon  a  mailing  piece 
dated  October  5,  1912.  the  piece  is  a  copy  of  the  first  advertisement 
effort  Mr.  Leon  L.  Bean  undertook.  After  74  years  of  selling  the  rubber- 
bottoms,  one  of  two  things  must  be  true.  Either  Bean  has  one  heck  of  a 
marketing  campaign,  or  they've  got  a  fine  boot.  And  since  the  current 
catalogue  description  of  the  hunting  shoe  is  almost  identical  to  the  1912 
flyer,  well,  it's  a  fine  boot. 

Worn  by  outdoorsmen  of  every  persuasion,  the  boot  is  as  perfect  a 
design  for  footwear  as  you'll  get  anywhere.  Uppers  are  tough,  supple, 
full-grain  cowhide,  choice  of  brown  or  tan.  Bottoms  are  a  comfortable, 
briar-resistant  rubber  that  is  impervious  to  drying  and  cracking.  The 
boots  fit  snugly  around  your  foot,  allowing  quiet,  easy  walking.  They're 
especially  useful  for  bowhunters  or  turkey  hunters. 

Most  importantly,  the  rubber-bottoms  have  solved  that  early- 
morning,  damp  grass  situation  that  plagues  Virginia  sportsmen.  The 
Maine  Hunting  Shoe  comes  in  six  different  heights,  men's  and  women's 
styles,  whole  sizes  only. 


M.L.  Lynch  Co.  Custom  Turkey  Calls 

$50.00 

M.L.  Lynch  Company,  Inc. 

Hwy.  584,  P.O.  Box  377 

Liberty,  Mississippi  39645 

601-657-4306 

Virginia  game  harvest  tables  indicate  a  record  14,000  turkeys  where 
killed  last  year  in  the  combined  fall  and  spring  season.  This  means  there 
are  more  than  a  few  of  us  out  there  in  pursuit  of  the  wild  turkey.  And  if 
you  frequent  any  of  the  regional  calling  contests,  the  Virginia  Hunting 
Show,  the  big-game  contests  or  the  various  pre-spring  seminars  held 
throughout  the  state,  you  get  the  distinct  impression  that  some  of  us  are 
more  than  a  bit  involved  in  this  noble  pursuit. 

So  imagine  this.  A  turkey  call,  constructed  of  imported,  hand-picked 
Honduras  mahogany.  The  wood  is  carefully  selected  by  people  who  have 
been  in  the  company  since  the  early  1940's.  The  sides  of  mahogany  and  a 
lid  of  walnut  are  matched  to  produce  a  sound  as  pure  as  the  real  thing. 
The  company's  name,  your  name  and  a  serial  number  is  burnished  in  the 
lid  with  the  company  owner's  signature.  Add  four  applications  of  a 
protective  sealer,  and  you  end  up  with  a  personalized  turkey  call  any  of  us 
would  be  proud  to  show  off.  Each  owner  is  registered  at  the  plant  in 
Mississippi. 

Each  of  the  custom  calls,  like  the  other  Lynch  boxes  is  handmade  and 
hand-tuned.  These  are  not  machined,  production  line  pieces.  They  are 
individual,  beautiful  as  well  as  functional,  turkey  callers  from  the  com- 
pany that  has  set  the  standard  for  all  others  for  years. 

If  you  decide  to  order  one  of  the  custom  calls,  be  informed  that  there 
are  two  models:  the  one-sided,  Fool-Proof,  and  the  World  Champion  that 
includes  both  hen  and  gobbler  sides.  The  company  requests  you  allow 
them  three  to  six  weeks  production  time,  and  make  sure  that  the  owner's 
name  is  written  very  clearly  and  spelled  correctly. 
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photo  by  Roy  Edwards 
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Eveready  Bantam  Battery  Charger 

$12.95 

Electronic  supply  stores,  department  and  discount  stores. 

Union  Carbide  Corporation 

39  Old  Ridgebury  Road 

Danbury,  Connecticut  06817-0001 

Model  ACL-50  charger  by  Eveready  is  a  compact  module  that  allows 
the  revitalization  of  rechargeable  battery  sizes  "AA,",  "AAA,"  "C," 
"D,"  and  9-  volt  with  no  complicated  adjustments  to  the  unit.  You  plug 
the  unit  into  the  wall,  stick  in  your  weak  batteries,  forget  about  them  for 
14  hours  and  presto!  Brand  new,  strong  batteries. 

Just  about  everything  we  do  involves  battery-powered  something  or 
other.  For  the  $13.00  price  of  these  chargers,  another  $7.00  per  set  of 
rechargeable  batteries,  you've  got  almost  a  lifetime  of  portable  power. 
Eveready  claims  the  batteries  will  take  1,000  recharges. 

For  flashlight,  radios,  camera  flash  units  and  even  children's  toys,  the 
battery  charger  pays  for  itself  in  just  a  few  uses.  And  why  waste  non- 
rechargeable  batteries  in  these  times  of  conservation?  The  handiness  of 
this  unit,  the  economics  and  the  conservation  are  all  excellent  reasons 
why  the  ACL-50  Eveready  charger  goes  on  this  Christmas  gift  list. 


Leatherman  Tool 

$40.00 

American  Sportsman's  Products 

1065  Laskin  Road 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia  2345 1 

804-425-8180 

"Henry,  what  would  you  suggest  as  a  Christmas  gift  that  costs  less  than 
fifty  bucks,  is  universal  in  use  for  both  hunters,  fishermen,  campers  and 
boaters  and  quality-made?" 

Without  the  loss  of  a  second,  Virginia  Beach-based  waterfowl  guide 
outfitter  and  friend  Henry  Johnson  snaps  the  compact,  11 -function 
space-age  pocket  knife  at  me. 

After  using  the  pocket  tool  for  awhile,  I  understand  why  a  profes- 
sional outdoorsman  would  recommend  it.  I  can't  find  a  situation  where 
the  tool  isn't  useful. 

The  four-inch  pocket  tool  is  made  of  100%  stainless  steel  so  there's  no 
concern  for  rusting  or  saltwater  corrosion.  Now,  in  the  four  inches  is 
included:  full-sized  needle-nosed  pliers,  regular  pliers,  wire  cutters,  knife 
blade,  ruler,  can/bottle  opener,  large,  medium  and  small  screwdrivers, 
Phillips  screwdriver,  metal-wood  file/saw,  and  an  awl/punch.  Put  all  of 
that  in  the  leather  case  the  tool  comes  in,  and  you've  got  a  miniature, 
full-strength  tool  kit  for  the  hunting  vehicle,  boat  or  pocket. 

Henry  also  suggested  something  that  I  thought  was  worth  passing  on 
when  we  were  talking  over  this  Christmas  list.  His  idea  was  to  include  a 
good  quality  whistle  and  lanyard  on  the  list.  For  a  couple  of  dollars,  you 
can't  go  wrong.  Even  as  a  stocking  stuffer,  a  whistle  for  the  dog  man  is  an 
indispensable  item.  The  boater  and  the  camper  uses  one  in  his  rescue  kit, 
as  a  signal  device,  and  the  fisherman  can  throw  one  in  his  tackle  box  for 
emergency  use  as  well. 

There  are  a  few  basic  types  of  whistles  from  the  stainless  steel,  police 
models  to  the  ABS  high-impact  plastic  ones.  All  are  inexpensive. 

I  even  know  of  one  nice  lady  who  has  to  resort  to  using  a  whistle  to 
bring  her  own  Mr.  Backcountry  in  from  the  wilds  at  dinner  time. 
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A 

Trickster 

on  the 

Horizon 

Coyotes  have  made  their  way 

in  Virginia,  bringing  some 

management  problems 

with  them. 

by  Dennis  Martin  &.  Gerald  Blank,  Jr. 


photo  by  Charles  W.  Schwartz 
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It  was  getting  dark.  On  the  edge  of  a 
pasture  in  Tazewell  County,  south- 
west Virginia,  a  bark  pierced  the 
calm.  A  few  minutes  passed.  As  three 
pairs  of  eyes  strained  from  a  blind  in 
the  waning  light,  a  blur  of  movement 
caused  the  three  men  from  the  Game 
Commission  to  focus  their  attention  in 
the  same  direction.  The  coyote  moved 
across  the  pasture  and  around  cattle 
with  incredible  speed. 

Gerald  (Jerry)  Blank,  Jr.,  a  Commis- 
sion biologist  aide  and  trapper  was  in  a 
blind  with  wildlife  managers  Larry 
Crane  and  Walt  Hampton.  Almost  60 
sheep  had  been  killed  from  about 
April  to  July  and  Commission  person- 
nel were  asked  to  lend  assistance  to  the 
landowners.  Descriptions  of  the  sheep 
kills  and  local  sightings  had  made  the 
coyote  a  good  suspect.  The  dead  sheep 
had  wounds  usually  characteristic  of  a 
coyote. 

Yes,  coyotes  have  finally  made  their 
way  into  Virginia.  Michigan  and  Ohio 
and  states  south  to  Mississippi  have 
been  reporting  expanding  coyote  pop- 
ulations for  many  years.  New  England 
states  such  as  Massachusetts  and  Maine 
are  finding  large  populations,  as  are 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Surveys 
in  Pennsylvania  suggest  increasing  popu- 
lations to  a  present  estimate  of  1,500 
to  2,000.  Alabama  estimates  a  huge 
population  of  animals,  while  Tennes- 
see feels  they  have  as  many  as  50,000. 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  are  also  experiencing  more 
problems  and  sightings,  although  North 
Carolina  has  had  fewer  reports  than 
Virginia.  The  coyote  appears  to  be  fill- 
ing the  niche  created  by  the  absence  of 
the  wolf  and  mountain  lion  that  consi- 
dered the  eastern  states  home  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  1800's. 

The  first  well-documented  record  of 
a  coyote  kill  in  Virginia  came  in  the 
middle  60's.  A  40  pound  male  was 
killed  in  October  1965  in  Rockingham 
County.  Since  that  time  we  have  doc- 
umented 46  coyotes  killed  in  the  state, 
with  39  of  these  being  taken  since  May 
of  1983.  Most  of  the  confirmed  coyote 
problems  are  coming  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Rockingham,  Augusta,  High- 
land, Shenandoah,  and  several  south- 
western counties. 


Coyotes  are  primarily  carnivorous. 
However,  they  will  eat  practically  any- 
thing. Grass,  berries  of  all  types,  grubs 
and  insects  in  various  life  stages,  cray- 
fish, lizards,  snakes,  mice  and  other 
rodents,  persimmons,  watermelon, 
wild  grape,  hackberry,  corn,  wheat, 
Osage  orange  apple,  birds  of  all  types, 
opossum,  raccoon,  domestic  chicken 
and  rabbits  are  but  a  few  of  the  food 
items  documented  in  the  literature  as 
being  eaten  by  the  "brush  wolf."  Jack 
Raybourne,  Chief  of  the  Game  Divi- 
sion, tells  the  story  of  examining  the 
stomach  contents  of  a  coyote  shot  in 
an  Augusta  County  garden  that  was 
full  of  green  beans  and  cantaloupe. 
Carrion  and  young  or  very  old  animals 
are  frequent  sources  of  protein  for  the 
coyote   whether   they   are   rabbits   or 


groundhogs  along  the  highway  or 
newly-born  lambs  or  an  old  crippled 
ewe. 

Coyotes,  however,  do  not  prey 
heavily  on  livestock,  even  in  the  west- 
ern states.  Korschgen  ( 1973)  and  many 
other  references  conclude  that  actual 
predation  on  domestic  animals  is  rare. 
In  fact,  the  domestic  dog  is  the  most 
frequent  predator  on  sheep.  Since  its 
method  of  kill  is  quite  different  from 
the  coyote's,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the 
guilty  culprit.  The  coyote  attacks  the 
throat  and  head  area  of  livestock,  kill- 
ing by  suffocation,  nerve  damage  and 
hemorrhaging  of  vital  veins  and  arter- 
ies, whereas  the  dog  will  most  often 
bite  at  the  flank  or  rear  legs  of  a  domes- 
tic animal  to  bring  it  down.  The  dog 
then  finishes  its  kill  by  attacking  the 
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neck  area.  Dogs  also  run  sheep  down  in 
hot  weather,  causing  them  to  die  from 
overheating. 

With  the  high  populations  of  rodents 
and  birds  and  other  natural  prey  in 
Virginia,  it  is  logical  that  coyote  preda- 
tion  on  domestic  livestock  would  be 
even  less  of  a  problem  here  than  it  is 
farther  west.  This  is  not  to  say  the 
coyote  is  incapable  of  inflicting  sub- 
stantial economic  damage  to  a  farmer's 
flock  of  sheep.  Several  growers  have 
lost  30-60  or  more  animals  to  this  pre- 
dator in  recent  years.  And,  the  largest 
lamb  processing  plant  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  has  been  built  in  Tim- 
berville  in  Rockingham  County.  The 
plant  is  now  processing  3,000  lambs 
per  week  according  to  Dennis  Miller, 
the  Lamb  Procurement  Manager  for 


et.  .  .  not  all  coyotes 
eat  sheep  any  more 
than  all  bears  des* 
troy  bee  hives" 


The  coyote  is  moving  into  western  Virgi- 
nia; photo  by  Charles  W.  Schwartz- 


Rocco  Further  Processing.  As  lamb 
production  increases  in  Virginia  and 
the  surrounding  area,  the  plant  will  be 
able  to  process  10,000  lambs  per 
week.  Projection  figures  indicate  doub- 
ling Virginia's  lamb  production  to 
allow  the  plant  to  reach  full  produc- 
tion. This  would  probably  require 
300,000  ewes,  twice  as  many  as  the 
present  population.  The  potential  for 
coyote/sheep  conflicts  will  surely 
increase  as  both  predator  and  potential 
prey  numbers  increase.  However,  not 
all  coyotes  readily  prey  on  sheep,  and  a 
farmer's  losses  can  usually  be  attrib- 
uted to  solitary  coyotes. 

The  opportunistic  feeding  behavior 
of  the  coyote  partly  explains  the 
expanding  range  of  the  coyote.  Their 
ability  to  survive  on  food  items  other 


predators  ignore  has  contributed  to 
their  ability  to  adapt  to  different  habi- 
tats. As  coyotes  travel  further  east  the 
"carrying  capacity"  of  the  land  to  sup- 
port many  wildlife  prey  species  in- 
creases. The  cattle  industry  is  a  good 
example  of  the  carrying  capacity  prin- 
ciple. Good  pasture  in  Virginia  can 
support  cattle  at  about  two  acres  per 
head,  while  in  the  coyote  range  of  Colo- 
rado, for  example,  it  may  take  100 
acres  or  more  to  support  one  animal. 

Although  the  eastward  expansion  of 
coyote  range  is  the  result  of  food  avail- 
ability, habitat,  and  competitive  preda- 
tor populations,  man  has  also  contrib- 
uted in  this  movement.  It  is  known 
that  coyotes  were  imported  and  re- 
leased in  one  southwestern  county  of 
Virginia  many  years  ago,  apparently  by 
those  interested  in  hunting  them.  It  is 
speculated  that  vacationers  have  pur- 
chased "shepherd  pups"  from  western 
roadside  stands  and  then  released  them 
in  the  state  when  they  became  a  threat 
to  family  or  pets  as  adults.  It  is  illegal, 
however,  to  import,  raise  or  release 
coyotes  or  any  other  wild  animal  with- 
out obtaining  written  permits  from  the 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  in  Richmond. 

The  coyote  is  not  a  large  animal, 
usually  ranging  in  size  somewhere 
between  the  wolf  and  the  fox.  Females 
are  usually  smaller  than  the  males. 
Adult  females  average  from  25  to  30 
pounds  and  adult  males  25-37  pounds 
according  to  Midwestern  data.  How- 
ever, it  appears  the  Eastern  coyote  is 
larger.  In  Virginia  we  have  recorded 
males  weighing  up  to  40  pounds.  This 
weight  differential  could  be  due  to 
higher  quality  and  more  readily  availa- 
ble diets,  conservation  of  energy  be- 
cause of  smaller  home  ranges,  or  pos- 
sibly cross  breeding  with  other  canids. 

It  is  known  that  breeding  between 
domestic  or  feral  dogs  and  coyotes  has 
produced  offspring  with  unique  physi- 
cal characteristics.  These  "coy  dogs" 
have  been  killed  in  Virginia  following 
complaints  to  livestock  kills.  Necropsy 
has  provided  ample  evidence  of  the 
crosses.  Speculation  by  some  investiga- 
tors suggests  possible  crossing  with 
wolves  in  northen  states,  but  good  evi- 
dence has  been  unavailable  to  us.  The 
skull  yields  the  most  reliable  features 
to  determine  hybridization.  Most  biol- 
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Contrary  to  public  opinion,  the  coyote  prefers  small  game  over  a  rancher's  sheep. 
In  most  cases,  sheep  losses  are  due  to  solitary  animals,  with  the  majority  of  coyotes 
feeding  on  such  Virginia  plenty  as  the  raccoon,  rabbit  and  groundhog.  Photos 
(top  to  bottom)  fry  David  D.  Ryan,  Charles  W.  Schwartz,  and  Lloyd  Hill. 


ogists  rely  on  trained,  experienced 
mammalogists  as  a  major  part  of  this 
identification  process. 

Coyote  age  can  be  estimated  by 
counting  dental  cementum  annuli.  This 
system  is  used  in  age  determination  of 
black  bear,  deer,  otter,  and  several 
other  species.  The  tooth  is  decalcified, 
mounted  in  wax  and  sliced  very  thin. 
The  tooth  tissues  are  dyed  and  mounted 
on  microsope  slides.  The  dyed  cell  lay- 
ers are  counted  much  like  the  rings  of  a 
tree  to  determine  age.  Coyote  aging  can 
also  be  estimated  using  the  weight  of 
eye  lens,  baculum  weight,  thermal  con- 
traction of  tail  tendons,  or  tooth  wear. 

The  coyote  has  exceptionally  well- 
developed  senses.  They  have  acute 
hearing,  eyesight  and  sense  of  smell,  all 
of  which  are  usually  called  upon  when 
hunting.  They  are  exceptionally  fast 
and  agile,  testified  by  the  fact  that  rab- 
bits and  rodents  comprise  such  a  large 
portion  of  their  diet. 

As  yet,  the  coyote  has  not  been  offi- 
cially recognized  as  a  managed  wildlife 
species  in  Virginia.  Coordination  with 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
being  planned  and  responsibility 
assignments  will  be  agreed  upon.  In 
other  states,  the  coyote  is  viewed  from 
different  perspectives  by  its  citizens.  To 
some  it  is  a  game  species  to  be  hunted, 
trapped  and  managed  accordingly, 
while  to  others  it  is  a  pest  to  be 
controlled. 

Control,  or  limiting  the  number  of 
coyotes  can  be  a  rational  option  in 
some  circumstances.  It  would  seem 
logical,  however,  that  most  sheep  rais- 
ers would  consider  control  to  be 
defined  as  a  complete  elimination  of 
the  coyote  from  the  area.  To  a 
houndsman,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  defined  as  providing  an  adequate 
number  for  hunting  recreation.  The 
non-consumptive  citizen  could  define 
control  as  providing  ready  opportun- 
ity to  observe  or  photograph  this  mas- 
ter predator.  These  multiple  objectives 
can  cause  dilemmas  for  wildlife  man- 
agement professionals. 

It  is  obvious  that  situations  have  and 
will  continue  to  occur  that  require  the 
elimination  of  some  coyotes.  Commis- 
sion biologists  and  administrators  have 
been  collecting  data  and  equipment  to 
provide  assistance  in  some  of  these 
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landowner-coyote  conflicts. 

Biologists  and  administrators  are 
presently  working  with  other  state 
agencies  and  county  officals  as  coyote 
behavior  finds  new  ways  of  conflicting 
with  some  of  man's  objectives.  There 
are  several  tools  available  to  wildlife 
managers.  Probably  the  most  efficient 
is  that  of  trapping.  However,  it  requires 
a  great  deal  of  training  and  experience 
to  insure  the  maximum  probable  suc- 
cess. Most  trapping  efforts  have  been 
unsuccessful  primarily  because  inexpe- 
rienced people  have  attempted  to  trap, 
and  did  not  follow  the  well-defined 
procedures  that  require  substantial 
trapping  experience  and  time  in  pro- 
ducing and  maintaining  sets.  The  suc- 
cessful use  of  traps  in  other  states  is  a 
valid  testimonial  supporting  this  opin- 
ion. Steel  leg-hold  traps  are  used,  but 
snares  can  be  effectively  utilized  by 
experienced  professionals.  Techniques 
are  available  that  minimize  the  capture 
of  non-target  animals  such  as  domestic 
dogs  and  cats.  Trapping  also  provides 
the  opportunity  of  releasing  unharmed 
these  non-target  species.  However, 
frequent  weather  changes,  a  higher 
density  of  non-target  species  and  low 
numbers  of  coyotes  compound  the 
problems  of  the  eastern  trapper. 

Several  calling  techniques  are  avail- 
able to  bring  coyotes  within  firearm 
range.  Manual  or  electronic  calls  have 
been  used  successfully;  however,  this 
tool  requires  substantial  manpower 
that  prohibits  its  use  except  under  the 
most  severe  circumstances.  Several 
firearms  with  a  variety  of  sighting  devi- 
ces are  available  to  the  wildlife  manager. 

Wyoming  will  most  likely  be  the 
first  state  to  provide  the  EPA  approved 
training  and  certification  programs  to 
permit  the  use  of  Compound  1080 
(sodium  monofluoroacetate)  livestock 
collars.  With  a  collar  around  the  neck 
of  a  sheep,  the  minute  amount  of  the 
poison  ingested  when  the  coyote 
attempts  the  characteristic  throat  kill 
will  successfully  dispatch  the  guilty 
predator  in  a  few  hours.  Scavengers  are 
apparently  unaffected  by  its  use.  The 
advantages  of  the  collar  include  their 
effectiveness  on  the  particular  coyote 
killing  the  sheep,  the  lack  of  significant 
hazard  to  humans  and  non-target 
animals.    The    collars    are,    however, 
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The  coyote,  though  presently  found  in 
only  small  numbers  in  Virginia,  is  an 
animal  that  will  need  management  in 
the  future;  photo  b;y  Charles  W. 
Schwartz- 


expensive  ($17-18  each)  and  presently 
are  illegal  in  Virginia.  Compound  1 080 
was  banned  herein  1972  following  the 
observed  impact  on  non-target  animals 
such  as  eagles,  foxes,  and  other  animals 
that  ate  the  poison-laced  carcass  used 
as  bait. 

Changing  livestock  management 
practices  may  provide  the  most  practi- 
cal method  of  minimizing  coyote-sheep 
interaction.  Production  of  livestock  in 
confinement  or  the  confinement  of 
young  animals  usually  can  reduce 
damage.  Electric  fencing,  night  pen- 
ning, wise  pasture  use  and  selection, 
timed  feeding,  herding  with  guard  dogs 
or  donkeys,  shifting  lambing  seasons, 
frightening  agents  and  carrion  removal 
are  some  of  the  practices  successfully 
used  in  high  problem  areas.  The  State 
Extension  Service  or  the  Virgina  Sheep 
Growers  Federation  can  provide  more 
information  on  these  options. 

Muskrats  can  create  holes  in  dams, 
deer  will  eat  alfalfa  and  corn,  squirrels 
have  taken  up  residence  in  house  insu- 
lation, woodpeckers  have  been  known 
to  pound  holes  in  cedar  siding,  rac- 
coons eat  corn  and  other  crops,  beaver 
cut  valuable  trees  and  flood  property, 
bear  can  destroy  bee  hives,  an  occa- 
sional hawk  or  fox  will  kill  a  chicken, 
and  some  coyotes  develop  a  taste  for 
sheep.  However,  not  all  coyotes  eat 
sheep  any  more  than  all  bears  destroy 
bee  hives.  Problems  and  subsequent 
control  depends  on  the  levels  and 
values  of  losses,  the  costs  of  control, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  control  efforts 
in  each  damage  situation.  Each  method 
has  advantages  and  liabilities. 

We  have  coyotes  in  Virginia,  but  it 
appears  there  may  be  fewer  residing  in 
the  Old  Dominion  than  in  many  East- 
ern states.  It  also  appears  that  we  will 
be  "enjoying"  more  of  them  in  future 
years,  and  there  is  little  that  can  be 
done  to  stop  or  materially  slow  their 
growth  in  numbers  at  least  for  the 
present.  Not  unlike  the  gypsy  moth, 
we  need  to  apply  reasonable  control 
procedures  and  learn  to  live  with  them 
through  wise  agricultural  management 
procedures  and  judicious  control 
methods.   □ 

Dennis  Martin  is  a  Game  Commission  wild- 
life research  biologist  and  Gerald  Blank  is  a 
biologist  aide  for  the  Game  Commission. 
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^  ^  |f  you  could  comeback  in  the 
1  daytime  to  the  places  where 
JLyou  went  hunting  the  night 
before,  you'd  wonder  how  in  the 
world  you  could  be  so  stupid  to  go 
through  all  those  briars  and  vines  and 
up  all  those  mountains.  Coons  sure 
can  make  you  do  crazy  things." 

Indeed,  they  can.  Ralph  Hite,  a 
maintenance  representative  for  Appal- 
achian Power  Company  in  Roanoke, 
knows  that  coon  hunting  is  really  just  a 
splendid  sort  of  madness.  And  Jerry 
Caldwell,  an  employee  of  Armour  in 
Salem,  agrees  with  Hite,  but  knows 
that  after  20  years  of  chasing  coons 
he's  hopelessly  hooked  on  the  sport. 
For  coon  hunting  is  a  madness — a 
passion — for  which  they  don't  want  to 
find  a  cure.  For  most  of  Virginia's  his- 
tory, sportsmen  have  been  tromping 
up  the  Blue  Ridge's  hollers  and  trudg- 
ing through  the  Tidewater's  swamps 
after  ringtails.  What  is  it  that  attracts 
people  to  one  of  the  most  demanding 
kinds  of  hunting? 


is  the  lying  and  bragging  that  goes  on  — 
either  about  the  dogs  or  something 
else. 

"I've  never  met  a  good  coon  hunter 
who  wasn't  also  good  about  lying  and 
bragging.  He'll  lie  about  how  many 
coons  his  dogs  have  treed  and  brag 
about  how  much  better  his  dogs  are 
than  yours.  Of  course,  it's  all  in  fun — 
but  don't  believe  too  much  of  what 
you  hear  out  on  a  coon  hunt." 

Another  reason  Hite  is  addicted  to 
coon  hunting  is  the  quarry  itself.  Rac- 
coons are  famous  for  their  intelligence 
and  their  guile — their  ability  to  baffle 
and  befuddle  both  humans  and  dogs. 

"Any  kind  of  trick  you  can  think  of 
a  coon  can  do,"  marvels  Hite.  "I've  had 
them  go  through  hay  barns  and  through 
barns  filled  with  tobacco.  That  really 
confuses  the  dogs  once  a  coon  runs 
through  something  like  that.  I've  even 
had  them  hide  in  abandoned  houses 
while  I  was  after  them.  And  sometimes 
a  coon  will  even  hide  under  the  front 
porch  of  an  occupied  house.  He  seems 


Night  Howls 
and  Ringtails 


Coon  hunting  is  an  old  Virginia 

tradition  that  requires  hard-running 

dogs  with  good  noses,  and  a 

love  for  sleepless  nights* 

by  Bruce  Ingram 


Opposite:  The  raccoon,  a  wily  quarry  of  dogs  and  men;  photo  by  Lynda  Richardson. 

"There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  to  know  that  you  can't  go  in  after  him 

turned  me  on  to  coon  hunting,"  says  when  that  happens. 
Hite  who  lives  in  Bedford  County.  The  "One  of  the  worst  things  a  coon 

most  important  part  is  the  dogs  and  does  is  go  down  a  groundhog  hole, 

listening  to  them  work.  And  the  second  When  he  does  that,  he's  gone  most  of 


the  time.  A  coon  will  keep  going  back 
in  the  hole  until  he  can't  go  any  further. 
Now,  a  dog  being  bigger  won't  be  able 
to  go  as  far  back  in  the  hole.  Once  that 
happens  and  the  dog  gets  wedged  in, 
the  coon  will  attack  and  just  bite  that 
dog's  face  to  pieces.  I've  had  to  pull 
plenty  of  dogs  out  by  their  hind  legs 
after  that  has  happened." 

Raccoons  will  also  use  water  to 
escape.  They  will  cross  a  creek  over 
and  over  to  baffle  the  dogs  and  if  the 
situation  warrants,  they  will  swim 
across  wide  rivers  to  get  away.  And 
ringtails  are  famous  for  utilizing  trees  to 
vanish  into  the  night. 

"Coons  will  pick  a  pine  over  another 
kind  of  tree  and  think  they're  safe 
because  of  the  pine's  green  branches," 
says  Caldwell  who  resides  in  Roanoke 
County.  "If  you  shine  a  light  toward 
them,  I've  seen  them  turn  their  heads 
so  the  light  won't  reflect  off  their  eyes. 
Other  times  a  coon  will  cross  through 
the  trees  and  jump  down  far  away.  I've 
even  had  them  run  up  a  tree  and  leap 
down  15  or  more  feet  away.  That 
leaves  the  dogs  barking  up  a  tree  that 
doesn't  have  anything  in  it." 

Hite  has  had  his  share  of  frustration 
while  chasing  raccoons. 

"When  persimmons  are  ripe  after 
frost,  you  can  find  coons  around  those 
trees.  The  problem  is,  though,  that  a 
coon  will  get  that  persimmon  smell  all 
over  his  feet  and  leave  a  lot  of  tracks 
around  the  bottom  of  the  tree.  I  once 
took  our  dogs  out  and  we  came  to  a 
persimmon  tree  where  a  coon  had 
been.  All  four  of  those  dogs  took  off  in 
different  directions,  they  were  so  con- 
fused by  that  persimmony  smell.  I 
guess  a  coon  is  like  a  fox,  all  cunning 
and  sly.  He'll  learn  new  tricks  each 
time  you  chase  him." 

Because  of  a  raccoon's  intelligence 
and  chicanery,  the  canine  employed  to 
chase  such  a  creature  must  have  plenty 
of  strong  points,  too.  Treeing  Walkers 
are  favored  by  many  partly  because 
they  are  fairly  easy  to  work  with,  and 
also  because  once  trained,  they  are  not 
prone  to  running  deer.  Plotts,  Red- 
bones,  Blue  Ticks,  and  Black  and  Tans 
are  other  breeds  which  do  well.  Of 
course,  much  depends  on  the  individ- 
ual hound. 

"Coon  dogs  can  be  as  hard-headed 
as  a  human,"  remarks  Caldwell.  "They 
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are  just  like  humans  in  other  ways,  too. 
Some  of  them  are  lazy,  some  catch  on 
fast,  and  some  of  them  never  catch  on 
that  you're  in  the  woods  to  go  coon 
hunting.  If  you  can  get  one  out  of  a 
litter  to  do  well,  you're  doing  okay." 

Soon  after  a  hound  is  weaned,  it's 
important  to  get  him  accustomed  to  a 


The  next  stage  in  the  making  of  a 
coon  hound  is  determining  what  kind 
of  nose  he  has.  Dogs  can  be  hot,  warm, 
or  cold-nosed  and  it's  up  to  the 
sportsman  to  decide  which  he  prefers. 
Hot-nosed  hounds  can  only  pick  up 
very  fresh  scents  and  this  enables  the 
hunter  to  know  that  the  raccoon  is 


raccoon's  scent  by  means  of  an  old 
hide.  You  can  also  apply  one  of  the 
commercial  scents  on  the  market  to  a 
retrieving  dummy  and  work  out  the 
dog  with  that.  Later,  some  trainers  take 
the  puppy  squirrel  hunting — just  so  it 
can  get  into  the  habit  of  running  game 
up  a  tree.  When  the  budding  cooner  is 
about  six  or  seven  months  old,  the  next 
phase  in  his  development  begins — the 
initial  hunt. 

"The  first  time  you  take  a  dog  out, 
he'll  be  scared  of  the  other  dogs  and  of 
the  dark,"  says  Hite.  "It's  all  so  new  to 
him  that  he  won't  want  to  leave  your 
side.  Every  time  you  go  hunting  after 
that,  he'll  go  out  a  little  further  from 
you. 

"Finally,  a  young  dog  will  get  confi- 
dent enough  to  go  out  with  the  older 
ones  and  get  in  on  the  action.  I've  had 
eight-month-old  puppies  treeing  their 
hearts  out.  And  I've  had  dogs  that  were 
a  year-and-a-half  that  still  hadn't  gotten 
the  hang  of  it.  A  lot  depends  on  the 
dog." 


Raccoons  can  out- 
wit the  most  experi- 
enced hunter  and  his 
dog.  They  will  cross 
over  creeks,  back- 
track, swim  rivers, 
and  disappear  into 
the  night;  photo  Zry 
Lynda  Richardson. 


nearby  and  that  the  chase  probably 
won't  be  long.  Warm-nosed  dogs  can't 
pick  up  scents  that  are  extremely  fresh, 
usually  only  finding  trails  which  are  30 
or  more  minutes  old.  The  advantage  is 
that  they  can  track  coons  that  a  hot- 
nosed  dog  can't. 

And  cold-nosed  hounds  can  track  a 
coon  which  passed  by  hours  ago.  This 
is  good  if  the  warmer-nosed  canines  in 
the  pack  have  failed  to  come  across 
game,  but  it  can  also  mean  that  you 
may  be  out  all  night  following  a  ringtail 
which  is  miles  away. 

While  much  depends  on  the  hound, 
the  outdoorsman  also  has  to  develop 
certain  talents.  It  is  very  important  for 
the  hunters  to  be  able  to  read  his  dog's 
"voices."  Several  of  the  main  ones  are 
the  "strike"  (given  when  the  dog  first 
picks  up  the  trail)  the  "locating"  voice 
(uttered  when  the  cainine  is  closing  in 
on  his  quarry)  and  the  "coon  in  the 
tree"  bark.  If  a  dog  merely  makes  the 
same  sound  for  every  situation,  no  one 
knows  what  is  happening. 


A  sportsman  who  misreads  his  dog's 
barks  is  likely  to  spend  much  time 
blundering  about  in  the  woods  and  can 
literally  go  in  circles.  A  good  technique 
is  to  stand  on  a  ridge  above  where  the 
chase  is  proceeding  so  you  can — by 
listening  intently — understand  exactly 
what  is  transpiring.  The  veteran  hunter 
then  moves  in  only  when  the  "tree 
bark"  echos  through  the  nighttime 
forest. 

Once  a  raccoon  has  been  treed,  the 
outdoorsman  can  dispatch  of  his  quarry 
in  several  ways.  Some  hunters  prefer  to 
shoot  the  animal  between  the  eyes  so 
that  no  damage  is  done  to  the  pelt. 
Others  opt  to  "shake  him  down"  so 
that  the  coon  can  do  battle  with  the 
hounds. 

Another  way  to  bring  a  ringtail 
down  is  to  call  to  him.  This  method — 
called  squalling — involves  the  hunter 
imitating  a  coon's  various  sounds,  par- 
ticularly the  alarm  notes.  The  tech- 
nique, however,  works  much  better  on 
yearlings — begrizzled  boars  aren't  fooled 
so  easily. 

Coon  hunters  also  have  the  "catch 
and  release"  option,  something  that 
both  Caldwell  and  Hite  practice.  Dur- 
ing the  1985-86  season,  for  example, 
the  Bedford  County  resident  and  his 
hunting  party  killed  only  a  total  of  14 
coons.  The  sport  is  in  the  treeing  and 
knowing  that  the  outdoorsman  and  his 
dogs  performed  well  as  a  team.  If  a  kit 
or  a  small  raccoon  is  treed,  many  hunt- 
ers frequently  call  off  their  dogs  and 
send  them  off  to  look  for  a  different 
ringtail. 

As  with  any  game  animal,  know- 
ledge of  a  raccoon's  habits  is  very 
important.  Many  coon  enthusiasts  feel 
that  these  animals — particularly  the 
old  boars — dislike  the  full  moon  period 
because  the  woods  are  simply  too 
bright  then  and  they  are  more  vulnera- 
ble to  predators  such  as  bobcats.  And 
in  January  and  February  while  mating 
is  in  progress,  the  chases  will  be  much 
longer.  This  is  because  the  males  will 
often  be  far  away  from  their  home  turf 
at  that  time  and  not  being  familiar  with 
their  surroundings,  they  will  have  to 
travel  further  to  find  a  sanctuary.  Con- 
versely, in  October  and  November 
chases  are  generally  shorter  since  the 
quarry  is  more  familiar  with  the  terri- 
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tory  and  can  find  safety  in  a  number  of 
places. 

An  understanding  of  a  raccoon's 
menu  is  also  important.  Insects,  cray- 
fish, frogs,  bird  eggs,  and  just  about  any 
kind  of  fruit  or  nut  is  consumed. 
Coons  are  famous — or  infamous —  for 
their  love  of  corn. 

As  with  any  kind  of  outdoor  activ- 
ity, safety  is  a  must  while  coon  hunting. 
It  is  simply  unwise  ever  to  venture 
forth  alone  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
During  the  chasing  without  taking  or 
capturing  season  (which  usually  begins 
on  August  1 )  snakebite  is  very  much  of 
a  concern.  Since  ringtails  are  com- 
monly found  along  streams,  falling  in 
or  stepping  into  a  deep  hole  while  ford- 
ing a  creek  is  always  a  possibility.  And 
during  the  winter,  the  sportsman  must 
be  concerned  about  hypothermia — 
particularly  during  those  frigid  Febru- 
ary nights. 

Another  aspect  of  being  a  safe  hun- 
ter concerns  handling  a  gun  correctly. 
A  .22  rifle  or  pistol  is  the  preferred  gun 
for  most  coon  hunters.  It's  best  to  load 
your  gun  only  when  you  are  preparing 
to  shoot  at  a  treed  animal.  To  crawl 
under  briars  and  brambles,  to  inch 
your  way  up  a  steep  mountain,  or  to 
slog  through  a  marsh  at  night  with  a 
loaded  gun  can  invite  problems. 

And,  finally,  Harold  Trumbo,  a 
retired  Game  Commission  biologist 
who  specializes  in  raccoons,  warns  of 
the  danger  of  rabies.  A  coon  doesn't 
have  to  bite  you  to  infect  you,  he  says. 
If  the  warm  blood  of  an  infected 
animal  comes  into  contact  with  a 
scratch,  you  could  come  down  with 
rabies.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
have  been  fewer  reports  of  rabid  coons 
in  the  last  two  years. 

Virginians  and  raccoons  have 
matched  wits  since  the  times  of  the  first 
settlers.  Before  then,  the  coon  was  a 
favorite  game  animal  of  the  Indian  who 
cherished  him  for  his  meat  and  for  his 
fur.  And  with  the  amazing  adaptability 
and  intelligence  of  this  species,  chances 
are  that  old  masked  face  will  continue 
his  nocturnal  wanderings  through  the 
woods,  marshes,  and  hollers  of  the  Old 
Dominion.   □ 

Bruce  Ingram  is  the  Virginia  editor  for  Out- 
door Life  magazine  and  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  Virginia  Wildlife. 


Getting  Started  in 
Coon  Hunting 


V 

photos  fry  Charles  W.  Schwartz 

There  are  many  local  coon  hunt- 
ing clubs  across  the  state.  Two  of 
the  main  regional  organizations — 
listed  below — can  help  put  you  in 
touch  with  these  local  clubs. 

United  Eastern  Virginia  Coon 
Hunters  Association 
Tom  Bradley,  President 
543  Courthouse  Road 
Stafford,  VA  22554 

Western  Virginia  Coon  Hunters 

Association 

Richard  Collins,  President 

950  Oak  Drive 

Harrisonburg,  VA   22801 


There  are  also  two  magazines  which 
specialize  in  coon  hunting.  These 
magazines  have  reports  from  local 
and  state  clubs,  breeding  informa- 
tion, ads  for  dogs  that  are  for  sale, 
products  for  the  hunter  and  his 
dog,  and  a  few  how-to  stories. 

American  Cooner 

Box  211 

Sesser,  Illinois   62884 

Full  Cry  Magazine 

Box  190 

Sedalia,  Missouri   65301 
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Hardware  River 

Wildlife  Management  Area 


Location:  In  the  southwestern  corner  of  Fluvanna  County  near  the  town  of  Scotts- 
ville,  the  area  is  20  miles  southeast  of  Charlottesville  and  60  miles  northwest  of  Rich- 
mond. It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  James  River,  and  principal  access  is  by  Route  6 
which  passes  within  three  miles  of  the  management  area. 

Description:  Generally  an  area  of  low  ridges  and  gently  rolling  farmland  dropping  off 
to  the  flood  plain  of  the  James,  the  tract  encompasses  1,034  acres.  The  area  is  drained  by 
two  streams,  the  Hardware  River,  which  gives  the  area  its  name,  and  the  smaller  Doby 
Creek. 

When  purchased  in  1972,  most  of  the  area  was  woodlands,  and  today  consists  of 
several  varieties  of  oaks,  maple,  sour  wood,  black  gum  and  hickory.  Some  pure  pine  stands 
are  found  on  the  highland  and  are  associated  with  fields  abandoned  during  the  depression 
of  the  early  thirties.  These  higher  fields,  along  with  much  of  the  lowland,  had  been  used  in 
the  past  to  grow  crops:  mostly  corn,  small  grains  and  hay.  The  low-lying  areas  along  the 
flood  plain  of  the  James  have  always  been  subject  to  flooding  and  this  has  intensified  since 
1969. 

Hunting:  The  area  and  its  surrounding  county  are  high  harvest  areas  for  deer  and 
turkey  and  though  the  area  is  comparatively  small,  it  does  provide  a  measure  of  public  big 
game  hunting  in  a  region  that  has  limited  public  access.  The  woodlands  provide  good 
squirrel  hunting.  This  is  a  good  waterfowl  area  for  the  float-hunter  on  the  James,  and  some 
of  the  river's  numerous  small  islands  provide  their  share  of  waterfowling.  The  potential 
for  trapping  is  high,  especially  for  raccoon. 

Fishing:  Fishing  can  be  excellent  both  in  the  Hardware  and  in  the  section  of  the  James 
River  flowing  by  the  management  area. 

Facilities:  The  concete  launching  ramp  complements  the  system  of  roads,  parking 
areas  and  bridges  designed  for  good  access  with  minimum  disturbance  to  the  wildlife 
population. 

Points  of  Interest:  The  James  in  this  region  is  prime  water  for  any  angler,  but  it  is 
especially  attractive  to  the  small  boat  or  canoe  fisherman.  The  islands  here,  while  most  are 
under  private  ownership,  are  commonly  used  for  camping  by  floating  parties  fishing  this 
stretch  of  the  James.  Those  interested  in  wildflowers  will  find  gentian,  wild  ginger,  squaw 
root,  and  ladyslipper  in  abundance  on  the  management  area.   □ 
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Bobuhite  quail;  photo  by  Deane  Winegar. 


Hardware  River 

Wildlife  Management  Area 
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White-tailed  deer;  photo  by  Mark  Wallner. 


Wild  turkey;  photo  by  Jerry  L.  Ferguson. 


Fall  colors;  photo  by  Lynda  Richardson 


Phone  in  a 
Poacher 

Use  the  toll-free  number,  1-800- 
237-5712  to  report  wildlife  violations 
throughout  the  state.  PHONE,  an 
acronym  for  Poachers  Hurt  Our  Natu- 
ral Environment,  is  the  name  of  the 
new  program  designed  to  give  sports- 
men and  interested  citizens  a  chance  to 
alert  the  Game  Commission  to  wildlife 
violations  on  a  24-hour  hotline.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  call,  wildlife  investigators 
will  follow  up  the  reported  violation. 
The  caller  will  not  be  required  to  testify 
in  court  and  will  remain  anonymous, 
but  should  make  arrangements  to  stay 
in  touch  with  Commission  personnel 
in  case  further  information  is  needed. 

Posters  with  the  toll-free  number 
will  be  distributed  throughout  the  state 
as  part  of  PHONE,  and  increased  law 
enforcement  efforts,  including  aerial 
surveys,  will  supplement  ground 
patrols.  Write  that  number  down: 
1-800-237-5712.  □ 


Win  a  Hunting  or 
Fishing  Trip 

The  Virginia  Wildlife  Foundation  is 
sponsoring  overnight  hunting  and  fish- 
ing trips  with  a  topnotch  sportsman  in 
a  series  of  drawings  designed  to  raise 
funds  for  the  foundation.  For  every 
$10.00  (or  multiple  of)  contribution 
to  the  wildlife  education  fund  of  VWF, 
your  name  will  be  entered  one  time  (a 
$20.00  donation  equals  two  chances 
to  win;  a  $50.00  donation  equals  five 
chances  to  win,  etc.).  Winners  will  be 
awarded  their  choice  of  an  overnight 
turkey,  deer,  or  flounder  fishing  trip 
with  an  expert  in  the  field.  Send  your 
tax-deductible  contribution  to:  The 
Virginia  Wildlife  Foundation,  Wild- 
life Education  Fund,  Mr.  Harry  Gil- 
lam,  Chairman,  P.O.  Box  11104, 
Richmond,  VA  23230-1104.  □ 


Hunter's  Guide 
Available 

Copies  of  the  1986  Virginia  Hun- 
ter's Guide,  reprinted  from  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife  are 
available  free  by  writing  to  the  Game 
Commission,  Education  Division,  P.O. 
Box  11104,  Richmond,  VA  23230- 
1 104.  The  guide  contains  permit  infor- 
mation on  timber  industry  lands, 
Commission-owned  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas,  and  1985  harvest  data. 
Also  available  are  free  highway  maps 
designating  the  location  of  the  Game 
Commission  boat  ramps  and  wildlife 
management  areas.   □ 


Letters 

A  Real  Sport 

I  liked  Mr.  Ingram's  piece,  "Sighting 
in  on  Squirrels"  in  the  September  issue 
of  Virginia  Wildlife,  but  he  did  not 
mention  the  real  sport  of  hunting 
squirrels  with  a  muzzle  loading  rifle. 

On  the  first  day  of  "early"  squirrel 
season  about  five  of  us  gather  for  the 
annual  ritual  of  welcome  for  fall.  By 
dawn  we  are  in  the  Nottoway  Swamp 
listening  and  peering  through  the  leaves. 
And  we  are  successful.  We  know  what 
the  old  folks  knew.  When  you  have 
just  one  shot,  you  tend  to  be  careful. 
Besides,  caps,  lead,  and  powder  cost 
money. 

Calibers  are  from  .32  to  .40.  Head- 
shots  are  appropriate — body  shots  are 
an  embarrassment  to  the  shooter  and 
waste  meat.  A  miss,  like  an  uncle  who 


is  a  horse  thief,  is  simply  not  discussed. 

Amongst  us,  we  always  get  a  mess  of 
squirrels.  It's  the  best  hunt  of  the  year. 

One  more  thing,  you  all  are  doing  a 
great  job  with  Virginia  Wildlife. 

Joseph  H.  Stutts 

Manager,  Community  Relations 

Union  Camp  Corp. 

Kudos 

Please  tell  everyone  on  your  staff 
that  the  September  issue  of  Virginia 
Wildlife  is  a  classic.  It  is  chock-full  of 
rich  reading  and  outstanding  art.  Most 
of  all,  it  is  brilliantly  edited,  something 
that  is  most  appreciated  by  those  of  use 
who  have  also  fretted  over  a  blue  line 
or  two. 

I  look  forward  to  each  edition  of 
Virginia  Wildlife.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
state  publications  in  the  nation — and  I 
see  'em  all.  Keep  up  the  great  work. 

Jack  Lorenz 

Executive  Director 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 

In  commending  you  on  the  photo- 
graphy in  your  January  '86  issue  I 
ended  my  letter  in  saying  "Keep  up  the 
great  work."  This  you  have  truly  done 
in  the  recent  September  issue.  The 
photography  is  truly  great  and  out- 
standing in  every  manner.  I  again  wish 
to  commend  and  compliment  you  on 
your  continued  work. 

Albert  G.  Peery 
Tazewell 

An  Island  Child 

In  the  September  issue  of  Virginia 
Wildlife  was  a  story  about  my  island — 
Hog  Island,  Virginia.  Broadwater  was 
the  name  of  our  post  office.  My  mother 
and  Dad  were  born  there,  they  had  ten 
children.  Both  of  their  mothers  were 
born  there,  and  my  Dad's  father  was 
shipwrecked  and  he  stayed  on  the 
island.  I  was  born  on  one  island  that 
the  ocean  took.  I  am  living  on  another 
island. 

Florence  Brown  Swartz 
Hatteras,  N.C. 


Wear  Blaze  Orange 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  article,  "The 
Great  Dilemma"  by  C.H.  "Kit"  Shaffer 
in  the  September  1986  issue  of  Virgi- 
nia Wildlife. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  when  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly  did  not 
pass  a  law  making  the  wearing  of  blaze 
orange  mandatory  for  hunters.  I  am  a 
quail  and  grouse  hunter,  and  over  the 
years  I  have  come  to  realize  that  wear- 
ing blaze  orange  in  the  woods  and  fields 
is  absolutely  essential  to  hunter  safety. 
I  have  also  learned  that  it  increases  the 
enjoyment  of  the  hunt  (by  reducing 
the  anxiety  about  where  fellow  hunters 
are  located). 

I  have  had  two  experiences  where 
the  absence  of  blaze  orange  could  have 
resulted  in  great  tragedy.  The  first  was 
several  years  ago  in  Sussex  County.  My 
companion  and  I  had  followed  our 
dogs  into  a  small  bean  field  surrounded 
by  pine  woods.  The  dogs  came  on 
point  in  the  center  of  the  field,  and  we 
walked  up  behind  them  expecting  a 
covey  rise.  Just  as  we  got  to  the  dogs  we 
heard  a  voice  from  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  approximately  50  yards  in 
front  of  us,  saying  "The  birds  left 
before  your  dogs  got  here."  The  voice 
was  that  of  a  young  boy,  dressed  com- 
pletely in  camouflage  clothing  and 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  We 
had  not  seen  him.  Had  there  been  one 
straggler  from  that  covey  to  rise  before 
the  point  of  our  dogs,  it  would  likely 
have  flown  directly  in  the  young  man's 
direction,  and  we  might  have  shot 
without  realizing  his  presence  and 
blinded  him,  or  worse.  I  found  the 
young  man's  father  a  mile  or  so  away 
and  gave  him  a  lecture  on  his  son's 
safety,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  appreciate 
it.  He  too  was  dressed  all  in  camouflage 
while  deer  hunting. 

The  second  experience  was  last  sea- 
son, again  bird  hunting  in  Sussex 
County.  Our  dogs  had  struck  a  run- 
ning covey  in  woods  and  were  follow- 
ing it  in  the  customary  point-move  up, 
point-move  up  routine.  I  spotted 
movement  about  20  yards  ahead  of  us, 
and  sure  enough  a  deer  hunter  on  a 
stand,  dressed  all  in  camouflage,  was  in 


the  path  our  dogs  were  stalking.  Had  a 
quail  got  up  in  front  of  our  dogs  I 
would  undoubtedly  have  shot  in  the 
direction  of  this  hunter  without  know- 
ing of  his  presence.  Had  he  been  wear- 
ing blaze  orange  I  would  have  seen  him 
earlier  and  avoided  the  danger. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Com- 
mission has  the  regulatory  power  to 
adopt  blaze  orange  rules  without  action 
by  the  General  Assembly.  1  sincerely 
hope  that  they  will  do  so  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  they  may  draw  the  ire 
of  a  few  hunters.  Perhaps  an  exception 
to  the  rule  can  be  adopted  for  spring 
turkey  hunters,  but  if  so  I  would  hope 
that  they  would  be  required  to  mark 
the  location  of  their  calling  blinds  in 
the  manner  adopted  by  Mr.  Shaffer 
and  recounted  in  this  article. 

Thomas  S.  Word,  Jr. 
Richmond 


Virginia's  Wildlife 
Can  Still  Use 
Your  Help 

You  should  buy  a  hunting  and  fish- 
ing license,  a  duck  stamp,  and  keep  as 
well  informed  about  wildlife  conserva- 
tion issues  as  you  possibly  can,  but 


there's  also  something  else  you  can  do 
to  help  wildlife  in  our  state.  You  can 
support  the  four-year-old  Nongame 
Wildlife  and  Endangered  Species  pro- 
gram. This  program,  devised  as  a  tax 
check-off  program,  has  created  a  fund 
for  research  and  public  outreach  pro- 
grams to  complement  those  wildlife 
management  studies  funded  by  the 
federal  Pittman-Robertson  program 
and  state  hunting  and  fishing  license 
fees. 

Working  with  leading  authorities  at 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  state, 
the  program  supports  research  and 
recovery  programs  for  virtually  every 
species  of  wildlife  found  in  Virginia 
that  is  designated  as  endangered  or 
threatened  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  This  means  that  the  bald 
eagle,  the  piping  plover,  the  Delmarva 
fox  squirrel,  and  endangered  sea  turtles 
have  all  been  recipients  of  your  money 
that  was  donated  to  the  program.  In 
addition,  the  program  conducts  sur- 
veys and  inventories  of  all  species  of 
wildlife  in  the  state,  to  increase  our 
understanding  of  their  habitat  needs 
and  distribution.  This  includes  a  state- 
wide survey  of  fish  in  Virginia,  which 
promises  to  be  the  definitive  text  on 
the  subject,  and  one  on  the  reptiles  and 
amphibians  of  the  state,  also  an  ex- 
haustive, highly  professional  study. 

And  you  make  the  program  work. 
With  your  tax-deductible  contribu- 
tions, you  have  given  the  program 
$526,506  this  year.  That's  over  half  a 
million  dollars.  We  thank  those  56,500 
Virginians  who  showed  their  concern 
by  contributing  to  the  program  this 
year.  But,  we're  certain  that  there  are 
more  of  you  that  care  out  there. 

You  show  it  by  hiking,  birdwatch- 
ing,  backpacking,  camping,  and  just 
plain  staying  out  in  the  woods.  We 
hope  that  you'll  show  us  that  Virginia's 
wildlife  means  a  whole  lot  more  to  you 
than  just  a  couple  of  weekend  vaca- 
tions  in   the   woods. 

Send  you  tax-deductible  contribu- 
tions to  the  Virginia  Game  Comms- 
sion,  Nongame  Program,  P.O.  Box 
11104,    Richmond,    VA    23230- 


Black  Bear 

Hunters: 

We  Need  Your 

Help! 

Tooth  Needed 

Answers  to  some  questions  biolo- 
gists must  ask  are  often  impossible  or 
at  least  difficult  to  obtain.  The  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  Game  Division  must 
make  season  recommendations  to  the 
10-member  Commission  every  other 
year  and  must  attempt  to  answer  a 
myriad  of  these  questions  involving 
data  and  statistical  interpretations  with 
a  healthy  mix  of  public  input  and  wild- 
life management  principles.  The  biolo- 
gist often  need  the  help  of  the  hunter  in 
answering  these  questions. 

Black  bear  data  is  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  Males  are  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  females.  Both  are  in 
relatively  low  numbers  and  are  quite 
shy  by  nature.  Aging  and  identifying 
the  sex  of  wildlife  species  is  a  funda- 
mental tool  in  managing  practically  all 
game  animals,  but  aging  black  bear  can 
come  only  by  removing  a  small  tooth 
behind  the  large  canine  tooth  in  the 
upper  jaw.  This  tooth  is  decalcified,  cut 
longitudinally,  stained  and  put  on  mic- 
roscope slides.  The  annual  deposit  of 
enamel  cells  can  be  counted,  much  like 
the  rings  of  a  tree  stump,  to  give  the  age 
of  the  bear — a  fine  technique  for  both 
living  and  harvested  animals. 

These  bear  teeth  have  been  requested 


of  hunters  since  1972  to  help  give 
biologists  a  better  picture  of  the  age 
structure,  reproductive  success,  sex 
ratios  and  harvest  distribution  of  black 
bear  in  Virginia.  We  encourage  hun- 
ters to  supply  us  with  this  valuable 
information,  and  in  appreciation  for 
their  help,  we  have  designed  an  arm 
patch,  which  will  be  awarded  to  each 
hunter  supplying  the  tooth  and  some 
fundamental  data  about  the  kill. 

Envelopes,  specially  designed  with 
instructions  and  illustrations,  are  pres- 
ently at  check  stations  in  counties  with 
a  bear  season.  You  can  also  obtain  one 
by  contacting  your  local  game  warden, 
or  writing  to  Dennis  Martin,  c/o  Vir- 
ginia Game  Commission,  Route  6, 
Box  484- A,  Staunton,  Virginia  24401. 

Remember,  your  support  in  this 
program  is  vital.  Other  than  our  limited 
trapping  and  collection  of  road  or  ille- 
gally killed  bears,  we  have  no  other 
access  to  the  kind  of  information  we 
need  to  determine  the  health  of  the 
bear  population  in  the  state.  The  kind 
of  information  that  you,  the  bear  hun- 
ter, can  provide,  is  essential  to  the 
future  of  bears  in  Virginia.   □ 

Pass  Up  Females 

The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  biologists  are  now 
installing  a  new  ear  tag  in  the  ears  of 
female  black  bears.  The  orange  tag  will 
give  hunters  the  option  of  not  harvest- 
ing a  female  bear  when  seen  in  the 
woods  or  at  bay  with  hounds.  There 
are,  however,  many  females  that  have 
been  tagged  prior  to  this  past  summer 


that  are  wearing  the  conventional  metal 
ear  tags  only.  In  addition,  hunters  near 
the  Shenandoah  National  Park  may  see 
ear  tags  with  other  colors.  These  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  orange  tags. 
Although  this  project  has  been  con- 
sidered for  serveral  years,  requests  by 
interested  bear  hunting  groups  has 
encouraged  its  implementation.  We 
are  eager  to  hear  from  hunters  about 
this  and  other  projects  designed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  hunting  in  Vir- 
ginia. For  more  information,  contact 
Dennis  Martin,  Virginia  Game  Com- 
mission, Rt.  6,  Box  484-A,  Staunton, 
VA  24401  or  call  703/885-9030.  □ 

Gloucester  Point 
Boat  Ramp 
Reopened 

The  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  is  still  working  on 
repairing  the  damage  to  its  boat  ramps 
from  last  year's  hurricane.  The  good 
news  is  that  the  Gloucester  Point  boat 
ramp  in  Gloucester  County  is  now  in 
full  operation.  The  16-foot  wide 
launching  ramp  has  been  completed, 
and  provides  three  lanes  for  launching. 
The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
provided  75%  of  the  funds  to  this 
project.   □ 

Lake  Anna 
Parking  Area 
Open 

The  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  with  funding  from  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  has 
completed  a  free  public  parking  area  at 
Lake  Anna  Dike  1 1 1  in  Louisa  County. 
Located  off  Route  622,  this  parking 
area  paves  the  way  for  the  construction 
of  a  metal  catwalk  to  allow  fishing  from 
the  existing  bridge,  which  is  due  to  be 
completed  by  the  middle  of  No- 
vember.  □ 


Editor's  Note:  This  month's  echo  from  the  past  is  taken  from  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  March- April  ig23 


Why  [sic]  Is  A  Sportsman? 


The  apathy  of  the  average  man  who 
goes  afield  with  dog  and  gun,  ot  follows 
the  limpid  stream  with  rod  and  reel, 
when  it  comes  to  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  that  which  makes  this 
form  of  recreation  possible  for  him,  has 
long  been  an  enigma  to  the  few  who 
have  been  and  are  still  laboring  to 
enlarge  and  increase  the  possibilities  of 
these  two  forms  of  wholesome  and  fas- 
cinating recreation  in  this  state. 

And,  to  this  apathy,  more  than  any 
other  one  factor,  is  due  the  dearth  of  all 
kinds  of  game  and  game  fish  in  the  state 
of  Virginia  today.  It  is  this  class  of 
sportsmen  who  go  out  and  shoot  up  all 
the  game  they  can  find,  or  take  all  the 
game  fish  they  can,  regardless  of  condi- 
tions, laws  or  bag  limits,  and  then  when 
game  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  that 
section  in  abundance,  and  the  streams 
are  depleted  offish,  raise  a  howl  about 
the  inefficiency  of  the  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

It  is  this  so-called  sportsman  himself 
who  is  responsible  for  the  cause  of  his 
lamentations. 

The  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  is  an  organization  created  by 
an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
recreational  purposes  largely,  and  is 
maintained  solely  by  the  sportsmen 
themselves.  Therefore,  the  department 
will  be  just  as  efficient  (and  no  more 


by  George  P.  Hamner.  M.D. 
President,  Piedmont  Field  and  Stream 
Association,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

so),  as  the  sportsmen  make  it  by  their 
loyal  support  in  abiding  by  the  laws  and 
regulations  themselves,  and  in  using 
their  best  endeavors  to  induce  other 
citizens  to  do  so  as  well;  and  in  report- 
ing promptly  to  the  wardens  and  other 
authorities  in  their  respective  commun- 
ities, all  infractions  of  the  law  that  come 
under  their  observation  or  knowledge. 

Again,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  word 
apathy  when  the  deplorable  lack  of 
organization  by  the  sportsmen  of  the 
state  is  considered. 

With  the  possibilities  for  field  and 
stream  sports  existing  in  this  state  of 
such  wonderful  natural  resources,  where 
any  kind  of  game  and  game  fish  com- 
mon to  the  North  Temperate  Zone 
could  be  propagated,  there  should  be  a 
state  organization  comprised  of  a  mem- 
bership that  embraced  every  reputable 
sportsman  in  the  confines  of  Virginia; 
and,  at  least  one  local  club  in  each 
county,  which  should  retain  its  own 
individuality  in  order  to  properly  meet 
local  conditions  peculiar  to  that  partic- 
ular section,  while  functioning  also  as  a 
unit  of  the  state-wide  organization. 
The  great  trouble  at  present  is  that  nine- 


tenths  of  the  would-be  sportsmen  never 
give  their  support  to  any  efforts  made 
for  the  betterment  of  conditions  even 
to  the  extent  of  membership  in  and 
attendance  upon  the  local  organization, 
but  sit  back  and  wait  for  someone  or 
something  else  to  provide  their  source 
of  recreation  for  them;  all  the  while, 
perhaps,  criticising  the  earnest  efforts  of 
the  few  true,  self-sacrificing  sportsmen 
who  are  endeavoring  to  conserve  the 
remnant  of  game  and  game  fish  left,  and 
to  improve  conditions  for  posterity. 

So,  that  when  any  movement  is 
started  by  the  faithful  few  seeking  the 
betterment  of  sporting  conditions,  and 
in  which  there  happens  to  be  the  slight- 
est possibility  of  conflict  with  other 
interests,  the  finger  of  scorn  is  pointed 
at  them  with  the  charge  that  the  mea- 
sure has  the  support  of  only  a  handful 
of  lazy  sportsmen  who  are  willing  to 
destroy  valuable  industries  in  the  state 
for  the  gratification  of  their  useless 
pleasures. 

Until  every  man  and  boy  who  seeks 
recreation  with  rod  and  gun  awakes  to 
the  realization  of  the  fact  that  the 
sportsman  must  arise  and  become  the 
master  of  his  own  destiny,  and  begins  to 
act  accordingly,  he  need  not  expect  to 
wander  in  Elysian  fields  of  sport  and 
pluck  the  fruits  of  pleasure  at  his  own 
bidding.   □ 


There  are  few  people  who 
are  unable  to  recognize  a 
male  mallard  duck.  A  walk 
through  any  gift  shop  reveals 
his  image  on  everything 
from  coffee  mugs  to  toilet 
seats.  One  might  ask,  "Why 
this  popularity,  for  such  a 
common  bird?"  Perhaps  the 
reason  is  the  unmistakable 
coloration  of  the  male.  The 
iridescent  emerald  green 
head  along  with  the  chest- 
nut breast,  the  earthy  man- 
tle and  the  shining  blue 
speculum  in  the  wing  are 
the  trademarks  of  this 
species. 

If  the  male  is  so  striking, 
then  why  choose  a  picture 
of  the  female  mallard  for 
this  article?  Perhaps  it  is 
because  she  is  the  heroine 
of  this  story.  Male  mallards 
are  a  terribly  fickle  lot.  They 
are  the  "ultimate  dandies  of 
duckdom,"  since  they  court 
the  female  all  during  the  fall 
and  early  winter,  mate  with 
them  during  late  winter  and 
then  abandon  them  soon 
after  the  eggs  are  laid.  Per- 
haps they  leave  to  show  off 
their  fancy  plumage  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  another 
mate. 

However,  as  late  summer 
approaches,  males  molt  their 
breeding  finery  into  a  more 
somber  eclipse  plumage. 
This  plumage  resembles  the 
coloration  of  the  female  and 
acts  to  camouflage  the  male 
as  he  continues  to  molt  the 
wing  feathers.  The  molt 
happens  so  quickly  that 
many  people  think  that  the 
males  have  left  the  area  and 
only  the  female  and  young 
remain.  In  September,  the 
male  regains  his  beautiful 
plumage. 

Mallards  are  polygamous 
and  one  male  may  aggres- 
sively pursue  and  mate  with 
several  females  during  the 
breeding  season.  Cross  mat- 
ings  between  mallards,  black 
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ducks  and  pintails  are  rela- 
tively common.  The  hybrid 
offspring  from  such  a  mat- 
ing are  a  birdwatcher's  night- 
mare. After  the  females  are 
mated,  the  males  congregate 
and  spend  the  rest  of  the 
summer  in  bachelor  flocks. 
Meanwhile,  the  female 
continues  to  incubate  her 
large  clutch  of  eggs.  While 
not  as  brightly  colored  as 
the  male,  her  plumage  serves 
an  important  function.  The 
warm  tan  feathers  mottled 
with  white  and  dark  brown 
allow  her  to  melt  into  a 
background  of  dried  grasses 
used  in  nest  construction. 
When  the  eggs  hatch,  the 
young  quickly  learn  to  fol- 
low the  mother  for  food 
and  protection.  As  they 
grow  and  develop,  the  young 
take  on  a  plumage  much 
like  the  female  which  affords 
them  maximum  camouflage. 


The  mallard  is  the  most 
common  North  American 
duck  and  makes  up  almost 
a  third  of  the  total  duck 
population  in  most  winter- 
ing areas.  Mallards  are  typi- 
cal of  the  group  of  ducks 
called  "puddle  ducks"  which 
are  characterized  by  their 
ability  to  take  off  straight 
up  off  of  the  water  or  land. 
They  also  feed  by  tipping 
up  and  eating  food  off  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  while 
exposing  their  bottoms  on 
the  surface.  For  these  rea- 
sons, mallards  are  at  home 
in  almost  any  small  pond  or 
lake,  provided  that  it  is  shal- 
low enough  to  feed. 

The  mallard  is  also  a  com- 
mon breeder  in  Virginia  and 
is  found  in  summer  months 
throughout  the  state.  While 
some  of  the  mallards  breed- 
ing in  urban  areas  may  be 
wild  birds,  it  is  more  likely 


that  they  are  escaped  domes- 
tic strains.  All  of  our  domes- 
tic ducks,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Muscovy  duck, 
are  ancestors  of  the  mal- 
lard. The  mating  of  the  wild 
mallard  with  many  of  these 
domestic  strains  results  in 
offspring  which  look  like 
mismatched  pieces  of  a  jig- 
saw puzzle. 

It  always  bothers  me 
when  someone  identifies  a 
flying  duck  as  "just  a  mal- 
lard." For  one  thing,  they 
are  relatively  difficult  to 
identify  since  their  fast  flight 
makes  them  hard  to  find  in 
your  binoculars.  More  im- 
portantly, such  a  statement 
reflects  our  lack  of  appreci- 
ation for  a  valuable  resource. 
Many  a  hunter  would  have 
gone  home  with  an  empty 
bag  if  it  were  not  for  the 
mallard.  Each  year  more 
mallards  are  harvested  than 
any  other  species  of  duck. 
Their  abundance  not  only 
provides  for  good  sport, 
but  it  acts  to  reduce  the 
hunting  pressure  on  many 
other  species  of  ducks  which 
are  less  common.  Recently, 
biologists  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  declining 
population  of  mallards  along 
the  Mississippi  and  Atlantic 
flyways.  As  marshes,  ponds 
and  swamps  are  continually 
drained  or  polluted,  mal- 
lards face  increasing  hard- 
ships. One  lesson  which 
biologists  have  learned 
about  the  mallard  is  that  it 
is  a  resilient  species  which 
has  overcome  population 
declines  in  the  past.  If  it  is 
given  ample  room,  clean 
water  and  a  safe,  unpolluted 
feeding  area,  it  will  be  an 
abundant  species  for  many 
generations  to  come.   □ 

Jerry  W.  Via  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  biology  at  VPl  &  SU 
and  president  of  the  Virginia 
Society  of  Ornithology. 
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A  Snowy  Gift 

Your  friends  deserve  more  than  a  quick  trip  to  a  shopping  mall  this  Christmas. 
Give  them  a  gift  of  the  woods  every  month  by  subscribing  to  Virginia  Wildlife.  You 
can  give  10  subscriptions  at  a  special  rate  of  $4.00  each,  and  your  friends  will  receive 
12  issues  of  the  finest  wildlife  magazine  around.  And  what  would  Christmas  be 
without  a  gift  for  you?  We  figured  you'd  want  a  white  Christmas,  so  with  every  gift 
list  of  10  subscriptions  or  more,  we'll  send  you  this  snowy  scene  of  a  barred  owl, 
free.  But  you'll  want  to  hurry.  Our  supplies  are  limited.  Use  the  enclosed  card  in  the 
magazine  to  subscribe  now.  And  who  knows?  Maybe  this  year  our  Christmas 
woods  in  Virginia  really  will  be  white. 


